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Justice, Not Vengeance, Must Prevail 


PEOPLES AS SUCH NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR WAR 


By POPE PIUS XII 


Translation of address delivered to the Sacred College of Cardinals, Broadcast over the 
Vatican Radio Station, Vatican City, June 2, 1944 


T is a full year, Venerable Brethren, since We had 

the consolation of receiving for the fifth time, on the 

feast day of Our holy patron and predecessor, from the 
lips of the much-loved and venerated Cardinal Dean, whom 
We are sorry not to see in Our midst today, your devoted 
congratulations, your offering of prayers, the promise of 
your complete dedication of yourselves to the ever-growing 
tasks and to the grave responsibilities of the Apostolic min- 
istry, and the reiterated pledge of your unfailing partici- 
pation in the cares and anxieties that weigh on the father 
of Christendom. 

A year has gone—a brief span of time, and yet so filled 
with hate and mournful happenings and unmeasured, un- 
speakable suffering. For the terrible tragedy of the world 
war, as it unfolds itself before and around us, has reached 
a pitch and kind of frightfulness which smite and shock 
every Christian and human sense. 

That is why, as this, Our feast day, comes around, and 
We see you gathered here once again. We feel the need 
of confiding to you the intimate anguish of Our soul and 
of deploring, with you, the rampant and sanguinary accu- 
mulation of destruction, ruin and carnage, so vast that what, 
a year ago, many might have thought impracticable or im- 
possible is now, alas, a reality. 

The Eternal City, mother cell of civilization, and even 
the holy ground around the Tomb of St. Peter have had to 
learn by experience how far the spirit inspiring present-day 
methods of warfare, for a variety of reasons becoming ever 
more ferocious, has departed from those abiding norms 
which were once hailed as inviolable laws. On the other 
hand. amidst so much suffering, We do not wish to overlook 
the fact that threat of air raids on districts not bevond the 
outer parts of Rome has given way in fact, to conduct that 
shows greater regard. We nourish hope that this more 
equitable and moderate trend will prevail over the opposing 
seeming utility and military 


: : ' ~alla 
considerations ot so-called 


exigencies or needs, and that the Eternal City in every 
eventuality and at all costs, may be saved from becoming a 
theater of war. 

We, therefore, do not hesitate to repeat once again, with 
complete impartiality and due firmness: Whoever dared 
raise a hand against Rome would be guilty of matricide in 
the eyes of the civilized world and in the eternal judgments 
of God. If we now pass on to consider the present state 
of affairs throughout the world, We find ourselves con- 
fronted with events, which in their spiritual and material 
issues, fill our soul with justifiable anxiety. 

The bitter dissensions and quarrels between children of 
the same people, while carrying with them the germs of 
more serious consequences, create an atmosphere in which 
the authority of the Church (which stands above all earthly 
and passing currents of thought) finds itself drawn by both 
sides into a vortex of controversies which not infrequently 
creates a lack of essential clarity of ideas and true bal- 
ance of judgment. Thus it is that the heavy responsibility 
that weighs on Our weak shoulders, increases and intensifies 
to a degree unknown in other times, and demands from Us, 
from day to day and from hour to hour, an indefatigable 
largeness of heart, open to all souls who seek sincerely the 
true and the good. 

Here We may aptly appeal to the thoughts expressed in 
449 by an eastern Bishop, Eusebius of Dorileus, in a letter 
to Pope Leo the Great. “The Apostolic Throne,” he writes 
“has been from the beginning accustomed to defend those 
who suffered injustice . . to relieve, as far as it could, 
the prostrate; you indeed commiserate all men. The reason 
is that you are inspired by the sense of right and keep in- 
violate the faith towards Our Lord Jesus Christ, as you also 
portray a genuine charity towards all the brethren and to- 
wards everyone who is called in the name of Christ.” These 
noble words, which pay tribute to the constant defense of 
truth and right by this Apostolic See, and to its practical 
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charity towards all who suffer and are oppressed, were in- 
spired by the experience of the first centuries of Christendom. 

But the Roman Church thanks and praises Our Lord 
for having maintained, with the help of the Divine Assist- 
ance, this holy custom in successive ages also. Thus it is that 
one of the best known historians of the nineteenth century, a 
man who certainly is under no suspicion of being favorable 
to the See of Peter, did not hesitate to make this confession 
at the end of his work on the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages: “History has not sufficient titles for heroes . . . with 
which to indicate even approximately the worldwide activity, 
the great achievements and the imperishable glory of the 
Popes (reference is to Ferdinand Gregorovius).” 

Following, therefore, the example of Our predecessors, 
We, too, Venerable Brethren, in this period of unparalleled 
want and poverty, deem it Our sacred duty to devote Our 
pastoral care to an extent hitherto scarcely surpassed or 
reached, to the indigence which surrounds Us on every side 
and calls for help. 

It is not that the Church, least of all at the present mo- 
ment, aspires in any way after earthly advantage or human 
glory; for Our thoughts, day and night, are bent on one 
only purpose: how We may be able to meet this bitter trial, 
helping all without distinction of nationality or race, and 
how We may help towards restoring peace at last to tor- 
tured mankind. 

If at the moment Our anxiety is especially for Rome, it 
is because such sentiments are evoked by the pitiable condi- 
tions in which so large a part of the population of the city 
—which is also Our Diocese—finds itself. It is certainly 
not the first time that the storm has smitten the Eternal 
City. Christian Rome, in the course of its history, has known 
other very bitter calamities: occupation and sackings, from 
that of Alaric to the terrible sack of 1527; internal party 
strife as in the tenth century; dereliction as in the Avignon 
period and at time of the great Western Schism; pests, as 
in the calamitous days of St. Gregory and under Pope Sixtus 
IV; starvation and famine from natural causes, as during 
the reign of Clement XIII in the years 1763 and 1764. 

During this last public calamity the famished crowds also 
flocked to Rome from all the States of the Church and even 
from ‘Tuscany and Naples, and the provision of food and 
lodging for them demanded the greatest exertion. The Pope, 
with untiring and generous hand, succeeded in averting a 
catastrophe. But what were the 6,000 refugees of that occa- 
sion, joined to the less than 160,000 Romans—the whole of 
the Papal States numbered a little more than two million 
souls—what were they, We say, in comparison with the 
situation of today with the sum of the population, with the 
want, the risks, the worries, the separations, the sufferings 
of all kinds by which they are stricken and intimidated ? 

In a few parts of Italy, not to say of the world, is there 
experienced at the present moment as extensively as in Rome 
and its environs, the want of the necessities of life and the 
danger that this want may culminate in an all-but incalcul- 
ible impoverishment of whole masses of the people. On the 
other hand, the force of the attraction which the Eternal 
City exerts on many war victims, who come here in search 
of shelter and help, brings those who provide for their hous- 
ing and feeding face to face with problems which are at times 
almost insoluble. 

In spite of the laudable zeal of the public authorities and 
charitable associations, the army of the poor grows from day 
to day. With ever greater anxiety these unfortunate ones 
turn their gaze, and with ever greater insistence hold out 
their hands, to the Common Father: not a few of them find 
themselves now constrained to seek that charity which but 
yesterday they themselves generously dispensed. 

To the very utmost limit of Our means and Our powers, 
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helped and supported by the offerings of generous souls, by the 
organizing activity of provident and industrious experts, by 
the courage and self-sacrifice of upright and capable work- 
ers—to all of whom we wish to express our lively gratitude 
—We have often been able to send into the gloom of direst 
misery and cruelest abandonment a comforting ray of light 
in the form of practical paternal charity. It has not, alas, 
always been adequate to the vast need or to the deeper 
promptings of Our heart. Without shirking any sacrifice— 
neither losing courage because of any refusal nor fearful 
before any violation of Our rights—We have contributed 
uninterruptedly, as far as We could, towards providing the 
population of Rome and the country around it, with at least 
the most urgent and essential food. 

We have also initiated negotiations in order to secure the 
transport of food by sea in Papal ships. But We are still 
waiting for the consent of one of the belligerents to this 
undertaking, which would provide a really efficacious remedy 
for the immense evil. In any event, We shall not, for Our 
part, diminish Our efforts to surmount obstacles and to over- 
come opposition in order that this, Our native city and Our 
Episcopal See, which today, as at no other period, counts 
within its walls sons and daughters of every region of Italy, 
may be spared as far as possible, in one of the gravest mo- 
ments of her history, so rich in glory and sorrow, from hav- 
ing to apply to itself the words of the Prophet: “All her 
people sigh, they seek bread” (Lamentations 1:2) “The 
little ones have asked for bread and there was none to break 
it unto them.” (Lamentations 4:4). 

But, above such external cares and those of the particular 
duties imposed by the contingencies of time and place, there 
stands, Venerable Brethren, Our supreme and paramount 
duty, from whose full and conscientious fulfillment no hu- 
man power can detach us, no external crisis distract us; it 
is the unquestioning obedience to the commandment of Our 
Lord: “Feed my lambs; feed my sheep.” (John 21:15-17). 

This divine command, which, from the first Peter, has 
passed down through the long line of Roman Pontiffs, even 
to Us, their unworthy successor, entails in the confused and 
torn world of today an even vaster multitude of responsi- 
bilities, and meets with obstacles and opposition which de- 
mand that the Church, in her visible head and in her mem- 
bers, be ever more on the alert and vigilant. 

Today, in fact, more than ever before, is to be seen by 
any clearsighted and honest observer, the sadly deficient bal- 
ance sheet which cleavages from the Church in the course 
of centuries have effected for Christendom. In a turbulent 
and afflicted age like ours, when mankind is engaged in reap- 
ing the consequences of a spiritual decadence that has hurled 
it into the abyss, and when in every nation voices are raised 
to insist that, for the gigantic work of restoring order anew, 
not only external guarantees but the essential juridical and 
moral foundations be secured, it is of vital importance to 
know what influence the current of Christian ideas and of 
Christian moral standards can exert on the content and on 
the spirit of such a future reconstruction, and what influence 
it can have to prevent false and dangerous tendencies again 
predominating. 

Mother Church, Catholic, Roman, she who has remained 
faithful to the constitution received from Her Divine 
Founder, and who even today stands firmly on the solid 
rock on which He willed to found her, possesses in the Pri- 
macy of Peter and of his legitimate successors, the assurance, 
guaranteed by Divine promises, of maintaining and trans- 
mitting whole and inviolate, through centuries and tens of 
centuries, even to the end of time, the whole body of truth 
and grace contained in the redemptive mission of Christ. 
And while she finds in the stimulating and comforting con- 
sciousness of this double possession, her force to conquer all 
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the darkness of error and all moral deviations, she exerts her 
activity to the advantage not only dot Christendom but of 
the entire world, inspiring sentiments of justice and of 
genuine fraternal charity in those great divergencies in which 
blessings and calamities, abundant harvests and poor glean- 
ings, often are to be found side by side. 

But how much more potent and efficacious would be the 
influence of Christian thought and Christian life on the 
moral substructure of the future plans for peace and social 
reconstruction, if there were not this vast division and dis- 
persal of religious confessions, that in the course of time 
have detached themselves from Mother Church. Who today 
can fail to recognize what substance of faith, what a genuine 
power of resistance to anti-religious influence is lost in many 
groups as result of that separation. 

A striking proof—among many others—of this painful 
reality is afforded by the history of rationalism and natural- 
ism in the past two centuries. In those quarters where the 
office of “confirming his brethren” (Luke 22:32), com- 
mitted to him who is invested with the primacy, cannot 
exercise and exert its preservative and protective activity, 
the cockle of rationalism has penetrated in a thousand dif- 
ferent forms, with its stalks and baneful off-shoots, into the 
thought and mentality of many souls who call themselves 
Christian, and has poisoned what was still left in them of 
the divine seed of revealed truth, spreading everywhere dark- 
ness, schism and a growing abandonment of faith in the 
Divinity of Christ. 

Between Christ and Peter there reigns, from the day of 
the promise near Cesare Phillippi and that of the fulfillment 
by the Sea of Tiberias, a mysterious but eminently real bond 
which was effected once in time but which draws its roots 
from the eternal counsels of the Almighty. The Eternal 
Father, Who revealed to Simon Bar Jona the mystery of 
the Divine Sonship of Christ, and thus rendered him capable 
of answering with an open and ready confession the ques- 
tion of Our Redeemer, had from all eternity, predestined 
the Fisherman of Bethsaida for his singular office. And 
Christ, Himself, only fulfilled the will of His Father when, 
promising and conferring the primacy, he used expressions 
which were to fix forever the uniqueness of Peter’s privileged 
position. 

Those therefore, who—as was said (or better, repeated ) 
some time ago by representatives of religious confessions who 
profess themselves Christian—declare that there is no Vicar 
of Christ on earth because Christ Himself, promised to 
remain with His Church as its Head and ‘Lord to the end 
of time, besides depriving the whole Episcopal office of its 
foundation, are ignoring and misinterpreting the profound 
meaning of Papal primacy, which is not the negation but 
the fulfillment of that promise. For if it be true that Christ 
in the fulness of His Divine Power disposes of the most 
varied forms of enlightenment and sanctification, in which 
He is really with those who confess Him, it is no less cer- 
tain that He wished to entrust to Peter and to his successors 
the guidance and government of the Universal Church and 
the treasures of truth and grace of His work of redemption. 

The words of Christ to Peter leave no doubt as to their 
meaning; that was recognized by West and East in times 
that cannot be questioned and with marvelous harmony. To 
try to create an opposition between Christ, as Head of the 
Church, and His Vicar; to see in the affirmation of one the 
negation of the other, means distorting the clearest and 
most luminous pages of the Gospel. It means closing one’s 
eyes to the most ancient and venerable testimonies of tradi- 
tion, and depriving Christendom of that precious heritage, 
the correct knowledge and appreciation of which, at the 
moment known only to God and by the light of grace which 
He alone gives, can instill into the separated brethren the 


longing to return to their Father’s house, and the efficacious 
will to come back to it. 

Every year when, on the eve of the Feast of the Prince 
of the Apostles, We visit Our patriarchal Vatican Basilica, 
to implore at the tomb of the first Peter strength to serve 
the flock committed to Us according to the designs and pur- 
poses of the Eternal and Supreme Priest, from the majestic 
architrave of that lofty temple there appear before our gaze 
in glittering mosaic the words of power with which Christ 
manifested his intention of founding the Church on the Rock 
of Peter. And they remind Us of Our insistent duty to keep 
intact that incomparable heritage of Our Divine Redeemer. 
Then as We see glistening before Us the “Gloria” of Bernini, 
and above the Chair, held aloft by the giant figures of Am- 
brose and Augustine, Athanasius and John Chrysostom, be- 
hold refulgent and supreme, the symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
We are deeply conscious of all the sacred character, all the 
superhuman mission, which the will of Our Lord, with the 
assistance of the Spirit Whom He promised and sent, has 
conferred on this central point of the Church of the Living 
God. “The pillar and ground of truth.” (Timothy 1 :3-15.) 
And in this Octave of Pentecost there breaks forth from Our 
heart and Our lips the invocations to the Creator Spirit that 
He may arouse in Our separated brethren the desire to re- 
turn to the unity they desire. 

Would that all those who are counted Christians could 
understand what an unsurpassed field of action would be 
open to Christianity at the present moment if, in full unity 
of faith and purpose, they were to dedicate their activity 
to saving the human family and preparing it for a better 
future. One thing that has contributed significantly towards 
making men open their hearts to the hope of this fair and 
more peaceful morrow is the fact that, while the instruments 
of destruction have reached a potency never before known, 
and while the world finds itself on the eve of still more 
dramatic and, according to some, decisive events, the dis- 
cussion of the fundamental outlook and of the detailed guid- 
ing principles of the future peace attracts more and more 
participants; the numbers and the interest of those joining 
in that discussion grow from hour to hour. 

Yet, beside the heralds of wisdom and moderation there 
are not wanting others who scarcely dissimulate their pro- 
gram of violence or who openly espouse vengeance. While 
the former follow the suggestion of that Greek leader, of 
whom we read that he reckoned that victory outstanding in 
which clemency prevailed over cruelty, the latter, on the 
contrary, recall vividly the saying of Cicero that victory is 
essentially insolent and overbearing. In many is thus born 
the impression or the fear that there may not be, even for 
the peoples and nations as such, any alternative but this: a 
complete victory or complete destruction. When once this 
sharp dilemma has entered men’s minds, its baneful! influence 
is a stimulant towards prolonging the war, even among those 
who, by natural impulse or for realistic considerations, would 
be disposed to a reasonable peace, the spectre of that alterna- 
tive and the conviction of a real or supposed will of the 
enemy to destroy national life to the very roots, smothers 
all other reflections and instills into many the courage of 
desperation. 

Those who are under the domination of such feelings go 
on, as in a hypnotic sleep, through abysses of unspeakable 
sacrifice and constrain others to a war of extermination that 
drains their life blood, a war whose economic, social and 
spiritual consequences threaten to become the scourge of the 
age to come. 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that this fear 
should give way to a well-founded expectation of honorable 
solutions; solutions that are not ephemeral or carry the germs 
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of fresh turmoil and dangers to peace, but are true and 
durable; solutions that start from the principle that wars, 
today, no less than in the past, cannot easily be laid to the 
account of peoples, as such. 

You, Venerable Brethren, know well how, in fulfillment 
of the serious obligation imposed by Our apostolic ministry, 
We have already on several occasions, in concrete form, out- 
lined the essential fundamentals, according to Christian 
thought, not only with regard to peaceful relations and inter- 
national collaboration among men, but also with regard to 
the internal order of State and peoples. 

Today We limit Ourselves to observing that any right 
solution of the world conflict must take into consideration 
and treat as quite distinct, two grave and complex questions: 
the guilt of beginning and of prolonging the war on the one 
hand, and on the other, the kind of peace and its main- 
tenance; it is a distinction which naturally leaves untouched 
the demands for a just expiation of acts of violence, not really 
called for by the conduct of the war, committed against 
persons or things, as well as the guarantees necessary for 
the defense of right against possible attempts of violence. 
These two different aspects of the formidable problem have 
been widely echoed in the conscience of peoples; and in the 
public declaration of competent authorities has been ex- 
pressed the resolutions and decision to give to the world, at 
the end of the armed conflict, a peace that all nations can 
bear. 

We desire and hope that the prolongation of the war, 
together with the progressive harshening of the methods of 
warfare and the resulting heightening of tension and exas- 
peration of spirit, do not end by lessening and extinguishing 
these healthy sentiments and along with them, the readiness 
to subordinate the instinct of vengeance and anger which is 
the enemy of counsel, to the majesty of justice and equanim- 
ity. In any war where one of the belligerents succeeded only 
through the power of the sword and other means of irre- 
sistible coercion, in reaching a clean and unquestioned victory, 
it would find itself in the position of being physically able 
to dictate an inequitable peace imposed by force. But it is 


certain that nobody, whose conscience is illumined by the 
principles of true justice, could recognize in such a precarious 
solution the character of assured and prudent wisdom. 

Although in the nature of things, it may be that the period 
of transition that runs from the termination of hostilities 
and the formal conclusion of peace, to the attainment of 
normal social stability, is determined, in large part, by the 
power of the victor over the vanquished, nevertheless, wise, 
and hence moderate political skill, never forgets or fails to 
give the losing side the hope—We should like to say confi- 
dence—that even to their people and its vital necessities a 
worthy place be prepared and judicially assigned. 

We should, therefore, wish that governments and peoples 
should keep before their minds, at least as an ideal at which 
to aim, the words spoken in compliment to Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus by the most distinguished orator of ancient Rome: 
“To conquer oneself, to curb anger, to spare the vanquished, 
to raise the fallen enemy—a man who does this I shall not 
compare with the greatest of men, but will deem as most 
like to a God.” 

We nourish the hope that all Our sons and daughters 
scattered over the earth may have a lively consciousness of 
their collective and individual share in the responsibility for 
the setting up and organization of a public order confirmable 
to the fundamental exigencies of the human and Christian 
conscience, being always mindful of the fact that for those 
who glory in the name of Christian, every peace proposal is 
always made under the unerring standard: “To reject all 
that is hostile to that name, and to promote that which is 
consonant with it.” 

With the fervent wish that the grace of Almighty God 
may cause to break soon over the hills of the Eternal City 
and over the whole world, the dawn of such a peace, We 
express to you, Venerable Brethren, Our sincere gratitude 
for the good wishes so kindly offered Us through your 
eminent Vice-Dean, while We impart from Our heart on 
you and all those especially dear to you in the Lord, Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 
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YARDSTICKS TO MEASURE OUR OBJECTIVES 
By CLAIRE BOOTH LUCE, Representative from Connecticut 
Delivered before the Union League of Philadelphia, May 12, 1944 


N March 31, 1776, Abigail Adams wrote John 
Adams, then in the Continental Congress. Here is 
a paragraph from the letter of a lady whose husband 

was to become the second President of the United States: 

“I long,” she wrote, “to hear that you have established an 
Independency. And, by the way, in the new code of laws 
which I suppose it will be necessary for you to make, I desire 
you would remember the ladies, and be more generous and 
favorable to them than your ancestors. Do not put such 
unlimited power into the hands of husbands. —e 
particular care and attention is not paid to the ladies, we 
are determined to foment a rebellion, and will not hold 
ourselves bound by any laws in which we have no voice, or 
representation. That your sex are naturally tyrannical is a 
truth so thoroughly established as to admit of no dispute.” 

John Adams probably never dared to dispute anything 
with his strongminded Abigail—not while he stood in the 
same room with her, anyway. But a reading of history 


shows that many of our revolutionary foremothers shared 
Abigail’s convictions about putting unlimited power into the 
hands of mere husbands. Perhaps this explains why, when 
drafting the Constitution, their somewhat cowed but still 
unbowed husbands found it wise, in the interests of domestic 
tranquillity, to circumvent the whole man-woman question. 
Nowhere in that document does the word “man” or 
“woman,” in the generic sense appear once. “People,” “citi- 
zens’ and “persons” were the artful ambiguities by which 
our Founding Forefathers sought to dodge the revolutionary 
demands of their help-mates. For 133 years after the signing 
of the Constitution, the ladies continued patiently to demand 
clarification of this unsemantic language, which while not 
lumping them outright with idiots, drunkards and criminals, 
still served to perpetuate the tyranny of their lords and 
masters at the ballot box. In 1920, their patience expired 
with a bang, and they did finally foment Abigail’s rebellion. 
The Suffrage Amendment cleared the air, and all American 
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ladies thereafter had a voice and representation in the laws 
by which they were bound. 

Now I gather, that I am the first woman invited to ad- 
dress this League in its long and distinguished history. It is 
therefore plain that this League has held out against the 
gentle but determined spirit of Abigail just 24 years longer 
than the whole United States Government. In view of such 
naughtiness, I would be betraying, not only my sex, but the 
Constitution itself, if I were to stand here and tell you that 
I am proud to be here as the “first woman” to address you. 
Feeling as I do (which is as Abigail did 168 years ago), 
about the contribution that American women have to make 
in public affairs, I would be naturally more honored if I 
were the 24th woman to give you the full benefit of her mind 
about the untidy mess that the majority sex in government, 
the male sex, has long made of matters. 

And now, ladies, we’ve gotten all the tyrannical husbands 
in this room whittled down to size of poor John Adams 
when he jogged home from the last Constitutional Convention 
to face the eye of his Abigail, which certainly saw right 
through him. 

So I can go on to say, that just as a person, as a Citizen, 
and as a legislator, I am infinitely honored to address the 
Union League of Philadelphia. For this League was formed 
by men of exceptional vision and integrity at the time of the 
greatest crisis which ever faced our country. The roster of 
your speakers shines with the most deathless names in modern 
American history. I am indeed proud to be numbered 
among the least of those who have shared for an evening in 
your great traditions. 

I have been asked to talk tonight about the Search for an 
American Foreign Policy. Frankly, I fear that on this sub- 
ject, either as a woman, a person, or a legislator, I have little 
to say that you will not have heard or read before. How 
could it be otherwise? 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe, rivers of ink 
have been spilled in discussing America’s Foreign Policy. 
Before 1941 the great argument revolved around those two 
words “isolation” and “intervention.” Pearl Harbor made 
that argument clearly academic. To be sure, the argument 
about “going in” or “staying out” was academic months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. We were in, not because we were at- 
tacked; because we were already in, on the sides of Great 
Britain and China. Pre-Pearl Harbor Lend-Lease to China 
and Great Britain, and economic sanctions applied to their 
enemies, were acts of war clearly understood by the Axis, 
however much misunderstood they were by the American 
people. This misunderstanding was deepened during the 
1940 election by an administration which presented these 
acts of war as measures calculated to keep the peace. In 
any case, the flood of words about America’s Foreign Policy, 
past and future, was in no wise abated by the Axis Declara- 
tion of War on us. Indeed, it rose higher. And tempers 
rose with it. Fiercest of course, was the fight in the political 
arena where seats for Congress are won or lost and where 
the Diamond Belt of the Presidency is contended for. Poli- 
ticians, egged on by press and radio, bawled and shouted, 
howled and hissed, flayed, blasted, lashed and struck out at 
one another in the most mephitic verbiage, as they sought to 
fix the whole blame for our past Foreign Policy on one party 
or one politician within it. Through this brawl, the sensitive 
ear caught the sound of many a dull thud, as the statesmen 
landed their blackjack blows, in the muffled language of 
diplomacy, seeking to fix the credit for a future Foreign 
Policy. 

From the day war was declared, many patriotic Ameri- 
cans deplored this inter and intra-party Kilkenny cat fight, 


as an indecent display of national disunity. They prophesied 
that it would demoralize the war effort, and compromise the 
peace effort. Events have proved them wholly wrong. For, 
in a free national discussion of international issues, no matter 
how fierce and partisan the discussion may become, the salient 
facts always emerge. And when Americans know the facts, 
they generally unite upon an interpretation of them. Today, 
most Americans see that if we had held aloof, in strict neu- 
trality, Germany would have conquered Europe and perhaps 
destroyed Great Britain, and Japan would have destroyed 
China and conquered Asia at her leisure. And they see that 
the domination of the Atlantic and the Pacific would have 
been a catastrophe, if not for us, for our children. 

And they see far more clearly than they did after World 
War I that the only safe way for America to stay out of a 
war which involves all the major powers of Europe and 
Asia, is to prevent such a war. They see that in order to 
prevent such a war, our government must use continuously in 
peace, the threat of our military power, the weight of -our 
economic power, and the good offices of our diplomatic power, 
all in lively cooperation with other friendly nations. Amer- 
icans see, as the men of Monroe’s day,and Jefferson’s day, 
and Theodore Roosevelt’s day, and Woodrow Wilson’s day 
saw, that our nation can never be secure unless we do our 
strategic, economic and diplomatic thinking on a world-wide 
scale. We see that our failure to do so, for the past quarter 
of a century, a period which included eight years of the 
present Administration, has cost us untold life and treasure. 
Lord Van Sittart may well have been writing the New Deal’s 
epitaph when he said, “If one can’t get one’s Foreign Policy 
straight, the wealth of effort spent on social policies is 
wasted.” 

The great casualty in the battle of words since 1939 was 
not National Unity, but the two unrealistic words which 
started the battle: “‘isolation’” and “intervention.” They 
have been slain, one hopes forever, by a new word: “Partici- 
pation.” This is not a Democratic word, nor even a Repub- 
lican word,—though Republicans first began to use it. It is 
an American word. Today America’s foreign policy key- 
word is “participation,” the participation of our nation in 
the affairs of the world, in order to safeguard our position 
in it. 

Mr. Willkie, Governor Stassen, Governor Bricker, Gov- 
ernor Dewey,—leading Republicans who have been discussed 
for the Presidency, do not differ with one another or with 
Mr. Roosevelt that America henceforth must assume an 
active international role commensurate with her title of the 
world’s leading power, if she is to maintain that title. 


This unanimity, arrived at largely through free national 
discussion, has been achieved, thank God, before the invasion. 
We are on the eve of what is perhaps the costliest and most 
delicate military operation in history. America will suffer 
greatly in the months ahead. We do not yet know how 
deeply she will suffer. But in those homes which will be 
left stricken by the invasion, parents will know that their 
heroic sons died not only to defend their Nation today, but 
to teach their Nation its most valuable lesson: Participation 
is the price of security tomorrow. 


I have already indicated that our recent acceptance of 
American participation in world affairs is not something new 
in our history. On the contrary, it is a return to our historic 
policy. 

Let me quote from a letter Thomas Jefferson sent in 1823 
to President Monroe, at a time when the Holy Alliance on 
the European continent was making threatening gestures 
towards this Hemisphere, and Great Britain was offering 
her help, albeit for reasons of her own national security, in 
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the shape of a military alliance. This letter of Jefferson's 
led to the adoption of what since has come to be known as 
the “Monroe Doctrine.” 

In these parlous circumstances, Jefferson wrote: “Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of 
anyone, or all on earth; and with her on our side we need 
not fear the whole world. With her then, we should most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing would 
tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once 
more, side by side, in the same cause. Not that I would 
purchase even her amity at the price of taking part in her 
wars. But the war in which the present proposition might 
engave us, should that be its consequence, is not her war, but 
ours. Its object is to introduce and establish the American 
system, of keeping out of our land all foreign powers, of 
never permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with the 
affairs of our nations. And if, to facilitate this, we 
can effect a division in the body of European powers, and 
draw over to our side its most powerful member, surely we 
should do it. With Great Britain withdrawn from 
their scale and shifted into that of our (Hemisphere) all 
Europe combined would not undertake such a war. For 
how would they propose to get at (us) without superior 
fleets ii 

Although Jefferson counseled it, and Monroe was well 
disposed to it, in order not to antagonize overtly other Euro- 
pean powers, we did not sign an alliance with Great Britain. 
But in effect, Monroe secured an assurance of an off-the- 
record alliance. ‘This off-the-record alliance alone made it 
possible for him to propound the Monroe Doctrine. An 
Anglo-American participation was just as firmly embedded 
in the terms of the Monroe Doctrine, as the ladies were 
embedded in the word “persons” in the Constitution, though 
unhappily it took 150 years, and an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to clarify that fact. Unhappily, it has taken two 
world wars to clarify the fact to Americans that the Monroe 
Doctrine was a document based on the theory of our active 
participation on the side of a friendly European power, 
when an unfriendly European power, strong enough to dom- 
inate the Atlantic, threatened either of us. 

Participation is also a return to the Foreign Policy of 
Elihu Root and John Hay and President Taft and Theodore 
Roosevelt. At the turn of the century, these statesmen par- 
ticipating, at a diplomatic level, in the struggle for power 
in the Orient after the Boxer Rebellion, followed Thomas 
Jefterson’s advice closely. By demanding, and getting a Free 
China, by snatching her from the maws of every ravenous 
European and Asiatic major power who sought to partition 
her, they drew over to our side the Orient’s potentially most 
powerful member. ‘That vigorous act of participation is 
today paying this Nation dividends in the Orient. Fifty 
years ago, Hay, Root, Taft, and Theodore Roosevelt had a 
far more lively appreciation of the importance of American 
participation in the Orient than our present Government 
seemed to have until one short year before Pearl Harbor. 

Indeed, it is interesting to remember that in 1897, long, long 
before the airplane became a major weapon, Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote a letter to Admiral Mahan, expressing the fear 
that Japan might one day launch a surprise attack on Hawaii, 
and asking him how this contingency could best be prepared 
for militarily. 

However, there is no need to review the case against 
handling of our Foreign Policy the last quarter of a century 
at great length. It can be made very briefly: The prime 
object of any peaceful nation’s Foreign Policy is to maintain 
the security of the nation from attack. If the nation is at- 
tacked, and its position seriously endangered, the custodians 


of its Foreign Policy have failed. ‘The present custodian had 
two terms in office to implement our Foreign Policy so that 
we would be secure against attack. We were attacked. And 
in two oceans. ‘This was the greatest Foreign Policy failure 
in our history to date. The very measure of it was the size 
of the attack, and the cost to our nation: So far 180,000 
casualties and an estimated 200 billion dollars. Nor is the 
end of it in sight for us. 

Neither is it profitable to night, to quibble with the legal 
mechanics and immediate objectives of our present Foreign 
Policy. This would be an eftort to read lessons in day-to- 
day diplomacy to those who possess facts which are not avail- 
able to anybody but the High Commands in Washington, 
London and Moscow. 

What I want to discuss tonight is America’s Foreign Poli- 
icy—not the New Deal’s or the Republican Party’s Foreign 
Policy. I mean, our Foreign Policy for the imaginable 
future. That is to say, for about the next quarter of a 
century, of the lifetime of our children. Such a discussion 
transcends many of the foreign policy issues which will be 
evoked during the next election. It transcends even the 
question of whether the next President should be a Democrat 
or a Republican. It concerns, not men and women who are 
Republicans or Democrats first, but men and women who 
are Americans first: yourselves, for example. 

We know that the keyword is participation. No longer 
do Americans discuss if we should participate. The area of 
discussion is how we should participate—to what extent? 
And what are the objectives and yardsticks of participation 
for the future? 

But before we go into that long range discussion, let us 
consider momentarily one fact that has been astonishingly 
characteristic of all American thinking since Stalingrad, and 
since it became plain that the Japanese could not take Aus- 
tralia or Hawaii. The fact is this: since then, all Americans 
have at all times been certain of victory. The very fury of 
our debates on the postwar era proves that we know, in our 
bones, as the expression goes, we are certain to beatdown our 
enemies to whatever point we consider will assure us of mili- 
tary victory. 

Now, it is important for Americans to understand quite 
clearly why we believe, almost to a man, after the early 
days of the war, in victory over the Axis. Perhaps if we 
are clear in our own minds about our reasons, we will have 
discovered some yardsticks by which to measure our objectives 
in participation in the affairs of the world tomorrow. 

Were we, for example, sure we would win, because as 
Christians, we believed God was on our side? But our side 
is also Russia’s, whose current notions of God differ radically 
from ours—indeed are largely non-existent. We know that 
God is always on the side of every individual soul who fights 
with Faith in Him, but can we be sure that God is on the 
side of nations who have renounced Him? We know we 
cannot thus order Divine Partisanship. 

Were we sure, as citizens of a great Republic, that we 
would win because our form of government bred tougher 
and more patriotic fighters than our enemies? Or offered 
more hope to the conquered peoples of Europe and Asia? 
We know, alas, the answer. Our Soviet and Chinese friends 
are far removed from a practice of British and American 
forms of democracy. Yet their fighters are quite as tough 
and patriotic as our own, and they have borne more of the 
brunt of battle. Furthermore, we are alarmingly aware 
that Totalitarian Ideology threatens everyday to make more 
headway in Europe and Asia than Democratic Ideology. In- 
deed, so potent and insidious is the appeal, even to some 
Americans, of both Fascism and Communism, that never a 
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day goes by but what an American leaps to his feet to shout 
that while we are “winning” the war abroad militarily, we 
are in danger of “losing’”’ it at home politically. 

No, neither the dignity of our cherished libertarian princi- 
ples, nor the Christian basis of our moral and intellectual 
values in themselves, are the reasons we hold forth for 
victory. 

The hard and self-evident fact is that our political ideals, 
and spiritual visions have survived this war only because they 
have been supported, in time, by sheer brute force, by a 
tangible material strength in excess of that of our enemies. 
Not our faith in the validity of our ideals, but our knowledge 
of the strength of our arms, is the true basis of our certainty 
of victory. 

We know—always knew we would win because we knew 
we had preponderant physical power on our side. Let us 
analyze that power. 

First, we have machine power: As Mr. Stalin has amiably 
noted, American production genius—our skilled working 
men, our superior management, our brilliant scientists and 
technologists—manipulating one of the world’s greatest 
national sources of raw materials and commodities—have 
outproduced our enemies. Today, American production, 
packed into ships, planes and guns, is delivering the greatest 
wallop-power in all history. And our American machine- 
production power has richly increased by that of Great 
Britain, particularly by her machine-power at sea. 

Secondly, we are winning because, on our side, we have 
preponderant manpower: The prodigious manpools of Rus- 
sia and China. While Great Britain’s and America’s air 
and seapower continuously patrols and bombards the heart 
and occupied rimlands of Asia and Europe, the two great 
land armies of our Chinese and Russian Allies, driving out 
from the interior of Europe and Asia, squeeze our enemies 
down to the mouths of our naval cannons. 

Predominate Anglo-American machine power, plus pre- 
dominate Chinese and Russian manpower are today the two 
great factors in licking the Axis, though both manpower and 
machine-power have been richly supplemented, of course, by 
the resources and cooperation of our South American and 
other Allies. 

It is imperative to bear these facts of manpower and 
machine-power in mind quite clearly when we think of our 
future Foreign Policy. 

Now here are some statistics on manpower, which we have 
seen has been one great determinate of victory. This is the 
way world manpower, i.e., population is distributed : 


FE SEI ee Se ee Dee Py eee TT % 
I I a eid 4% 
The Commonwealth (and British Isles).... 3% 
All Europenm GatiORs.....cccccccccccecs 18% 
I I i a i ee en a 8% 
NE tic rin hake ah bina oe hme aie dated 21% 
i ce gedbde bode eielt&duiis obkwaian 16% 
DE: scwedddadesssdbnsken tenes eeenes 4% 


In terms of manpower America today is not in a superior 
position. It is no accident that the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
cartoon of the year was one depicting our war manpower 
troubles and shortages. 

Therefore, we Americans must count our strength, as a 
major power, in some other way. Of course we do. We 
know that our strength lies in our raw materials and com- 
modities and in our capitalistic productive system, and in our 
know-how by which our nation has, in two world wars, 
fashioned enough mobile machine striking power to beat our 
enemies over vast distances. But let us consider our power 

































































ratio in those physical resources deemed essential to conduct- 
ing a modern war. 


Of such materials the 


SE, SED ceed pkwmeveen cdaee ee ons 16% 
FOE TCC CENT 8% 
British Isles and the Commonwealth....... 7% 
European Nations .......... errr ++ 8% 
PLE SRE Rr aay ae cibadobdeanad 23% 
OO rare RO HSE ae ee 10% 
Me od ha te eee etek wie eile re 
Dh ‘tbc ot pete ki skhbahhhahit-eke 4% 
Great Britain’s Colonial Possessions..... . 6% 
European Colonial Possessions ............: 7 


A normally intelligent child could tell you that, if our na- 
tion, with only six per cent of the world’s population and 16 per 
cent of its resources, were ever attacked by a combination 
of major European and Asiatic powers, and could find no 
allies, we would be wiped off the map as a free nation. 
Even with loyal South America, and with Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth fighting beside us we would have tough 
going. For the power situation has changed since Jefferson’s 
day, although his principles of power still hold true. Asia 
and Europe have industrialized greatly since the time when 
the British could throw a throttling lariat of ocean borne 
machine power around the continents. The manpower and 
machine-power of nations are not constants. The popula- 
tions of India, Russia, China, the Big Three, in the heart 
of Eurasia, are growing by leaps and bounds. Their indus- 
trial know-how is increasing almost as rapidly as Japan’s did 
during the last century. Nothing stands between the ability 
of Russia and China to industrialize on a western scale, but 
the time to lick their terrible war wounds—and to acquire some 
blueprints. Blueprints for railroads, refineries, factories, battle- 
ships, and and airplanes. And India, too, is a nation slated 
for great industrial expansion. Yes, there are mighty nations 
aborning in the world—none so mighty as we today—but 
possibly tomorrow. 


Only 50 short years ago this nation was a secondary mili- 
tary power. But when this war is done, America will 
emerge as the military Titan of the world. We will have a 
navy two and a half times bigger than that of the British. 
We will have the greatest air force in the world. Our fac- 
tories will be tuned up to such pitch that we can supply, if 
we will, not only our whole nation with every consumer 
commodity imaginable, but some of devastated Europe and 
Asia to boot. Our rapid industrialization has elevated us 
to the pinnacle upon which the might of a modern nation 
rests: its ability, while maintaining high living standards, to 
manufacture and deliver, buy and sell in times of peace a 
vast volume of the multiple goods of commerce, and in times 
of war, rapidly to deliver decisive striking power. 


But as that power rose and developed, unmolested 
for 150 years in an ocean world, largely because of a friendly 
British navy, so it can fall if we do not protect it. Our 
future security will depend on our own ability, at all times, 
to maintain a preponderance of physical power sufficient to 
defend ourselves, against any combination of resurgent ene- 
mies which may arise against us. To discourage and forestall 
by ardent and effective statesmanship, the rise of unfriendly 
combinations of powers anywhere in the world, should be the 
primary objective of American participation in the affairs 
of Asia and Europe. But in forestalling and discouraging 
the aggressive spirit in other nations, as Jefferson knew and 
Theodore Roosevelt knew, nothing is more effective than the 
encouragement of and association with friendly ones. With 
such we should “most sedulously cherish a cordial friend- 
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ship.” We must bind them to our side, be it by unilateral, or 
by multilateral methods, by alliances, or better still within 
what is today called ‘some system of collective security.” In 
the column of our friends—who must always be defined as 
those willing to fight by our side and one another’s if the 
vital interests of any are endangered—we must number na- 
tions such as China and Russia, whose manpower can supple- 
ment our own woeful shortage, whose raw materials and 
commodities will supplement our lack, and, wherever pos- 
sible, whose ideals of government have the same moral basis 
as our own. For as we have seen, the yardsticks by which 
we must participate in the world’s affairs are the alignments 
of manpower, machine-power, and moral power on the sides 
of the peaceful nations. ' 

Some of you are no doubt thinking, yes, we understand 
those manpower and machine-power yardsticks, but what 
about the yardsticks of geography? Is geography no longer 
a factor in the security of nations? Does geography no 
longer give our Hemisphere some measure of immunity from 
aggression? Are our three oceans, after all, no longer 
beneficient barriers? If we stay strong and tough and armed 
to the teeth behind our oceans, will we not be safe from 
attack from Europe, Asia, or across the Pole? The answer, 
so far as oceanography goes, is yes and no. Yes, if we and 
our friends command the trading and striking surfaces of 
our oceans; no, if the command of them should slip away 
from us. 

It has always been an American fiction, of course, that 
these were multiple oceans. A hundred years before Wen- 
dell Willkie emphasized to Americans that it was One 
World, the British had emphasized to all of Europe and 
Asia that it was One Ocean. They commanded the One 
Ocean of the World, purposefully collecting an empire with 
battleships, but spreading willy-nilly civilization in the bot- 
toms of their trade ships. Eventually, however, the train 
on tracks caught up with the ship on the sea, as a carrier 
of traders and warriors. Vast continental land masses were 
swiftly united by railroads. And then, across the land’s 
surface, on wheels, as across the sea’s surface on bottoms, 
rapidly transported men with guns began to blast away at 
one another, and also at the battleship boys who had settled 
on the rims of their continents. Once on wheels, manpower 
and raw materials became as effective in war and peace as 
manpower and raw materials on bottoms. 


But for one factor in this war, German mobile landpower 
might have conquered all Europe, and also knocked British 
seapower off the rim of that continent for keeps. That 
factor was airpower. 

For this is the great new fact of this era: this one-land- 
world, this one-ocean-world, is totally encircled and con- 
tained within a one-air-world. The air provides a new sur- 
face on which man can now travel and trade or deal death 
and destruction, which goes all around the globe, and over 
the land and over the sea. It annihilates typography and 
oceanography. It circumvents all geography. 

Any strong combination of aggressive nations which has 
the blueprints to build long-range transports and bombers, 
and the assembly belts to build them on, and a disciplined 
population to man the belts and the planes, can fly forth 
great armies whose only concern with geagraphy will be to 
ascertain what big city in what continent they had best 
pulverize first. In an air-world allies are to be sought less 
and less for their precise geopraphical positions and more 
and more for their manpower and industrial and moral ones. 

It was because I felt so keenly the terrible potentialities 
of air power in the hands of aggressive nations, that I dared 


to raise my voice as a Freshman Congressman over a year 
ago on this question. I urged Americans to remain strong 
in the air after the war, to maintain our air supremacy as 
we intend to maintain our naval supremacy. I said months 
and months ago that it would be folly to internationalize 
all sky space, as some members of the Administration were 
then urging upon us. However free we are with it to our 
friends, we must control the air space above our own nation, 
if we are to protect ourselves effectively against our enemies. 
International Air is only possible or safe under an inter- 
national government and a world-state. Although I was 
bitterly attacked at the time for saying so, as you all remem- 
ber, the position I took is now generally accepted through- 
out the Nation. 

To recapitulate, the primary objective of future U. S. 
Foreign Policy must be to bind a constellation of peace 
loving, well populated, industrialized nations together in 
order to discourage and forestall the rise of aggressive, well 
populated, industrialized power-combinations either in Asia 
or Europe. In this effort, we must show particular concern 
for the South American nations and the smaller nations of 
the world. For what was once a moral inclination of this 
nation—to protect the small peace loving nations, has now 
become a physical necessity. We will be most richly rewarded 
where we encourage democratic procedures and help to re- 
store and animate the economies of friendly nations. For the 
nations, small or large, which enjoy the maximum of liberty 
and prosperity will naturally gravitate toward us. Nor must 
we forget what the British learned the hard way, after 
Munich, that while you can buy up small, peace loving 
nations and strengthen them, you cannot buy off big, aggres- 
sive nations and weaken them. 

In closing, let us remember, too, that years before we can 
be certain that we are pursuing a Foreign Policy which will 
insure the security of our children, the New Dealers, and 
the Old Dealers as well, who claim today to be the only fit 
custodians of the peace, will have been garnered to the 
bosoms of their ancestors. 

The agreements made at Moscow and Teheran and Cairo, 
the peace treaties that may be signed in the next few years, 
however just and whoever signs them, even the collective 
security systems to which we may shortly subscribe, will 
operate smoothly only so long as the major signatory nations 
remain content with them. No treaty or league has ever 
remained binding, alas, on nations who found that its stric- 
tures had become useless or disagreeable, and who were per- 
mitted to amass the force to break them. 

I feel I must point out this unhappy fact. As Emerson 
says, “God offers to every mind its choice between Truth and 
Repose.” Let those who will, repose in the false assumption, 
that the mere re-election or election of a President, or even 
the acceptance by the nations of the world next year of some 
written plan for postwar security, however ideal, will keep 
America secure for a quarter of a century. 

“God’s country” is an understandable Americanism. We 
may well be God’s chosen nation, but it rests on us to prove 
it, by our wisdom in providing for the common defense, and 
in aiding and abetting everywhere the causes of Freedom- 
loving and Peace-loving nations. In the midst of a terrible 
and devastating civil war, a domestic war, that greatest of 
all Republicans ,Abraham Lincoln said “we shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” His war-mission 
was domestic, but his peace-aim was international. It was 
to preserve a free America for mankind. He knew what a 
free America meant to the world. He would be the first, 
today, to tell us what a free world means to America. 
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Interpreting the Atlantic Charter 


ITS TRUE INTENT AND MEANING 
By F. H. LaGUARDIA, Mayor of New York City 
Delivered at Opening Ceremonies of Free World House, New York City, June 2, 1944 


ter. When men are in great sorrow they speak from 

the innermost of their soul. When men are in great 
danger they think clearly and act unselfishly for their own 
safety as well as that of others. In every catastrophe or 
great cataclysm in the history of the world, men have 
thought, in the very midst of great dangers, not only of 
immediate protection but about ways for future safety, and 
for avoidance of the causes that brought disaster. Thus we see 
in the days when pestilence and epidemics of disease raged, 
taking terrific tolls of life, that men would give thought not 
only to healing the sick at the moment but to finding ways 
and means to avoid future epidemics. In the same way, we 
have seen right in our own country, in its early days, and 
even during its growth and development how communities, 
faced with dangers, always pooled their forces and resources 
primarily for their own safety but with thought and con- 
sideration of near and distant neighbors. 

It was in such a period of great danger and in an atmos- 
phere of great sorrow that two great men, leaders of two 
great people, Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt, 
met. From this historic meeting on a battleship in mid-ocean 
came the Atlantic Charter. To understand this covenant we 
must know the background. We must consider the situation 
of that time. We must bear in mind the danger facing 
Great Britain and the United States. We must not forget 
the determination of the British people and that of the people 
of our own country not to submit at whatever cost to Nazi 
tyranny. All this is necessary to clearly understand what 
brought forth the Atlantic Charter, and its true intent and 
meaning. 

Let us recall the military situation of that day—August 
14, 1941—The Axis powers were at the peak of their 
strength, military victories and chance of ultimate success. 
The Battle of Britain, that is war brought right to British 
soil with civilians the victims, began around August of 1940, 
and increased its intensity right up to the very day of the 
Atlantic Charter. Thousands of German planes would raid 
British cities, day after day, hour after hour. 

Coventry, Birmingham, Bristol and every industrial city 
and port took merciless pounding month after month. In 
April of °41 London was constantly under air attack and 
tons of bombs dropped upon it day after day for weeks and 
months. Liverpool was partially wiped out in April of ’41. 
Portsmouth and other ports were successively attacked dur- 
ing that summer. 

Recent changes in the military situation crowd out these 
unpleasant memories but the fact remains that in August of 
1941 it was not at all certain that the Axis forces would not 
invade Great Britain, and no one knew better than President 
Roosevelt that if they did, we would have to defend our own 
shores and prepare for a ten-year war of defense. 

The casualties, dead and injured, of civilians in Great 
Britain, non combatants, men, women and children, mounted 
to over one hundred thousand by that time. Let us look 
at our own shores. German submarines were within sight 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coast. Up to May of ’41, allied 
shipping had suffered a loss of 6,127,673 tons of ships. The 
Battle of the Atlantic raged simultaneously with the Battle 
of Britain. There were periods immediately preceding the 
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memorable day of August in 1941 when it seemed as if the 
Axis powers could cut off the source of supply to great Brit- 
ain and cut communication between the nations of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Remember, too, that when President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill met on the Battleship in the Atlantic, their purpose 
was to prepare a long, defensive warfare and have plans 
ready in the event of the Nazi occupation of the British Isles. 
The Axis powers had already occupied, and were holding 
and bleeding Czechoslovakia and Poland and Finland and 
Denmark and Norway and a great part of France. Italy, 
under Fascists and braintrusted by Nazi mentality, had en- 
tered the war and had been successful against the spear-armed 
army of Ethiopia and had been driving successfully in North 
Africa. Her Navy, at the disposal of the Nazis, was effec- 
tively policing the Mediterranean, and there were periods 
when it was not known whether the defense of the Suez 
could hold out or not, as a matter of fact, the Canal was 
often closed to navigation for long periods. It was in June 
of that year 1941 that the British suffered reverses in Greece 
and were compelled to evacuate Crete. Germany rushed to 
the aid of Italy and successfully invaded Jugoslavia and 
Greece. Salonika was lost, and the Balkans, with the rich 
oil fields of Rumania were under the complete control of 
the Axis forces. 

Dunkirk was the constant reminder of the critical situation 
and only one day prior to the Atlantic Charter (and surely 
the news reached the Battleship) Marshal Petain signed the 
Collaboration Treaty with Germany which actually turned 
over to the Nazis all of the resources of France and control 
of the entire Channel and Mediterranean coast of that 
country. Germany was pushing Russia hard and by August 
14, 1941, Odessa had been encircled, the Nazi troops were 
advancing between the Dneister and Dneiper Rivers, and 
had taken control of the mineral regions of Krivog Rog. The 
bread basket of Europe, the Ukraine, had already been 
evacuated, and the Nazis in control of the entire wheat 
country. 

While there were some people in our country who perhaps 
could not or would not evaluate properly and fully our own 
situation and our common interest with Great Britain, and 
the inevitable attack which would follow a Nazi victory in 
Europe, the military and naval minds of our country were 
working frantically to utilize every second of time while our 
President was pleading and begging Congress for necessary 
appropriations. 

A gloomier military situation could not possibly have 
existed for Great Britain. Democracy was never nearer com- 
plete annihilation than it was then. Our country was never 
in greater danger—not even on the day when the British 
marched into Washington and burned our Capitol. 

Assurance had to be given to the world, in the midst of 
this critical situation, in the face of the apparent military 
successes of the Axis forces, that there was still hope for all 
the people of the world, and that the United States and 
Great Britain had pledged their sacred honor to see it 
through. For centuries to come, the Atlantic Charter must 
be read and understood and followed and adhered to in the 
light of that period and what it meant at that time. It can- 
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not be abridged. It cannot be reduced. It cannot be weak- 
ened. It must be interpreted right from men’s souls in the 
way it was written. It cannot be construed now, in the 
flush of victory, with new ideas and by selfish ambitions, 
national or personal. None of its fundamental principles can 
be changed now. It is man’s covenant with heaven. 

What is the Atlantic Charter? Great Brifain and the 
United States “seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other ;” 
Everybody can understand that. The people of the two 
countries must see that this pledge is carried out. 

Second: “They (the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States) desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.”’ Can there be any doubt as to the mean- 
ing of that? Why all the discussion now, when the war is 
not even over, as to what the Atlantic Charter means. It 
means simply that no country or any part of a country can 
be taken and given to someone against the wishes of the 
vatives, of the inhabitants, of that country. They, alone, are 
to decide. In other words, territorial confines are to be 
fixed in accord with the wishes of the people themselves and 
not by a pencil line drawn arbitrarily on a colored map. The 
two nations pledged their respect for “the rights of all people 
to choose the form of government under which they will 
live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.’’ And that too is so clear, isn’t it? All of the occupied 
countries are to be restored and the people of these countries 
ire to decide what form of government they now desire. It 
also means that colonies or islands that have been unhappy 
in the past and have had little or no say in their own destiny, 
in their own government, have been guaranteed the right of 
self-determination and of deciding whether or not they want 
to go back to the old status or whether they want to establish 
their own government. Iceland is the first to indicate her 
desire to be independent and to become a democracy. 

Now we come to the Fourth, and here, perhaps, the one 
cause which, more than any other, has caused wars, is 
incerely faced: The two countries “will endeavor, with due 
respect for their existing obligations, to further the enjoy- 
ment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity ;” 
Let no American be deceived by this. Here is one of the 
causes of war, and if we start talking about new tariff 
barriers or if we seek in any way to deviate from this 
principle, so necessary in a new world order, the boys in our 
schools today will be in the Third World War. 

‘The Charter then expresses the desire ‘to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic adjustment and social security.” There 

nothing new in this. It has been talked about. It has 


been sung for centuries yet very little has been done about 
it. Here is a solemn pledge, here is the sacred word of honor 
given by two great people to bring about a decent standard 
of living for all people and proper adjustment for security. 
In this respect, to date, man has failed miserably. God 
Almighty in His Wisdom provided the world with sufficient 
food and everything man needs. Man has not been able to 
use it properly. To the contrary, man has hoarded, has 
pilfered, and has sought to monopolize at the expense of 
others God’s own gift to all. 

And 6th—the sacred promise that “after the final destruc- 
tion of the Nazi tyranny * * * that all the men in all the 
lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want.” This is too precious to be left as historic poetry. It 
must be translated into action. It must be given life and 
vitality and reality at home and abroad, to present friends 
and to past foes. 

And the Seventh—and 8th—which give promise of access 
to the high seas and the abandonment of the use of force 
and the notice to the Axis powers, yes it includes Japan too, 
that they will not be permitted to again arm—that is so 
clear that it requires no explanation and will permit of no 
change. Let not the sentimental ones cry too soon for 
mercy. No mercy was shown at any time anywhere prior 
to August 14, 1941; no mercy was shown at Pearl Harbor 
in December of that year. No mercy has been shown to the 
innocent people of the occupied countries in Europe nor in 
the Balkans. No mercy has been shown to some of our own 
prisoners. Every possible semblance of a source or possibility 
of repetition on the part of the Nazis and Japs must be 
fully, completely and entirely removed. 

Now why do I say all this? There is altogether too much 
discussion at this time as to what the Atlantic Charter really 
means. It means exactly what it says. There is too much 
being said and sometimes from high authoritative sources, 
that of course it has to be considered in the light of changed 
conditions. Oh no, not that. It must be construed in the 
light of the conditions which brought it about and what it 
seeks to achieve. It must be construed and applied in the 
light of what we know about human history, ancient and 
contemporary. That cannot be changed. It must be con- 
strued and enforced in accordance with what it meant, what 
it means and what it will mean to the entire world. 

It must be construed in the light of what is best and finest 
and spiritual in man. It must be construed as Churchill, the 
man who saved his country—and as Roosevelt, who wants to 
save democracy meant and intended that it should mean. 
Not what Churchill, the Parliamentarian, may say occasion- 
ally now—not what Roosevelt, facing an election may say 
later—but what two truly great statesmen said in unison at 
a time when freedom and liberty were threatened—when 
two fine souls spoke for the future of their countries and for 
the safety of the world. 


Treaty Ratification 


MUST INTERNATIONAL DEALINGS BE THROUGH EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS? 
By ED. GOSSETT, Representative from Texas 
Delivered over National Broadcasting Corporation System from Washington, D. C., May 5, 1944 


WANT to thank the National Broadcasting Company 

for giving me this time to discuss a matter which many 

serious thinking Americans believe to be vital to the 
future peace and security of this country. 

With reference to treaties, the Constitution of the United 


States provides that the President shall have power “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” This 
phrase “provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur” 
is the stump on which most of our important treaties have 
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been wrecked. The great men who wrote the Constitution 
disagreed on this provision. The eminent jurist James Wil- 
son, wise old Benjamin Franklin, and other able members of 
the Convention opposed this two-thirds requirement for treaty 
ratification. To permit a minority of one-third plus one of 
the Senate to defeat treaties was even then not in keeping 
with democratic ideals. This provision has been properly 
called the great mistake of the Constitution. 

The two-thirds rule was written into the Constitution as 
a compromise between the large-state group and the small- 
state group. Of the 13 states then in the Union, seven of 
them had only a fractional part of the entire population and 
considered this provision a matter of defense against large- 
state domination. Within 25 years after the adoption of the 
Constitution this reason for the rule ceased to exist. The 
reason the House of Representatives was denied participation 
in the ratification of treaties is given in “The Federalist” 
in this language: 

“Accurate and comprehensive knowledge of foreign 
politics; a steady and systematic adherence to the same 
views; a nice and uniform sensibility to national char- 
acter; decision, secrecy, and dispatch, are incompatible 
with the genus of a body so variable and numerous.” 


If this strange reasoning were ever sound, it has long since 
ceased to be supportable. The Senate certainly does not act 
in secrecy and seldom with dispatch. In fact, there are some 
who now contend, with great logic, that the power to ratify 
treaties should be left exclusively to the House, without 
Senate participation whatsoever. The House is closer to the 
people, it more nearly reflects the popular will, its members 
are elected each two years on a basis of population, and under 
the rules of the House delay and filibuster are impossible. 
On the other hand, Senators are elected for six-year terms. 
A Senator representing only a hundred and ten thousand 
people, as in the case of Nevada, has a voice equal to a 
Senator representing thirteen million people as in the case 
of New York; while under Senate rules of procedure a small 
minority can filibuster any measure to death, even though it 
has the overwhelming support of the American people and, 
in fact, of the membership of the Senate itself. 

Briefly, how has the two-thirds rule worked in practice? 
With one or two possible exceptions, no treaty of great conse- 
quence was ever ratified by the United States Senate, while 
many treaties of importance have been destroyed through 
Senate procedure and because of the two-thirds rule. In 
1824 Secretary of State John Quincy Adams negotiated a 
treaty with Great Britain for the suppression of slave trade. 
The treaty was repudiated by the Senate with sad effect 
upon American history. In 1844 a treaty for the annexation 
of Texas to the Union was defeated in the Senate. President 
McKinley was unable to secure the annexation of Hawaii 
by treaty. 

In both these cases presidents were forced to resort to the 
subterfuge of joint resolutions in lieu of the Constitutional 
process of treaty ratification. If Texas had not been annexed 
at least one-third of our present domain would now be 
foreign soil. If Hawaii had not been annexed, Jap soldiers 
might now be fighting on this continent. But back to the 
record. 

In 1897 the Olney-Pauncefote treaty, which provided for 
the arbitration of disputes between this country and Great 
Britain, although it received a vote of 43 ayes to 26 nays, 
failed of ratification in the United States Senate and resulted 
in much hard feeling between this country and Great Britain. 
Again, President McKinley, thinking to avoid trouble in 
securing Senate ratification of the treaty ending the Spanish- 
American War, appointed three Senators from the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the commission to draw up the 


treaty. Notwithstanding Senate representation on the com- 
mission, notwithstanding the fact that we dictated the terms 
of that treaty, ratification was secured in the Senate only 
after a month of torrid debate and by the slim margin of one 
vote. About this time John Hay, one of our most able 
Secretaries of State, had this to say of the Senate’s power 
over treaty ratification: 

“The United States is rapidly coming to be regarded 
by the other great Powers as a nation which is not able 
to make a treaty. We have been trying to conclude 
important international agreements during the past 
fifteen years, but have seen one after another of them 
go to wreck in the Senate. It is needless to enumerate 
the long and melancholy list. Whether the President 
was Cleveland or Harrison or McKinley, whether the 
negotiations were Democratic or Republican, the power 
of the Senate to ratify treaties has been mainly exercised 
as the power to kill treaties. Three valuable conventions 
with Great Britain have been broken on the Senate’s 
veto. The Chief of State has made treaties with France 
and Germany, but the Senate has said with a sneer, 
“They reckon ill who leave me out,’ and has brought the 
whole work to the ground. With or without intention, 
we seem to the world to have stripped ourselves of a 
leading attribute of sovereignty—the power to make 
treaties.” 


In 1904 Theodore Roosevelt abandoned entirely the sub- 
mission of nine treaties of arbitration because he feared the 
two-thirds rule necessary for Senate ratification. 

In 1927 a treaty of amity and commerce between this 
country and Turkey received a vote of 50 ayes to 34 nays 
and failed of ratification. At different times Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, and Roosevelt urged American adherence 
to the World Court, yet none could secure the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the United States Senate. 

But the all-time classic example of the futility of the 
two-thirds rule, the one about which whole libraries have 
been written, is the Senate consideration of the Versailles 
Treaty and of the League of Nations. Because of the 
shrewd and determined opposition of one or two Senators 
operating under the two-thirds rule, the treaty of Versailles 
was repudiated and the League of Nations doomed to failure. 

Senator Watson, in a brazen confession, tells of a conver- 
sation with Senator Lodge in 1919 during their conspiracy to 
destroy Wilson and the League. Watson told Lodge that 
80 per cent of the American people were in favor of adher- 
ence to the League, that 80 per cent of the ministers of 
America were advocating it from their pulpits, and that the 
League could not be defeated. To this Senator Lodge re- 
plied that he did not expect to defeat the League by frontal 
attack but by the indirect method of reservation and delay. 
After many months of debate Senator Lodge was able to 
attach to the proposed treaty 14 separate and distinct reser- 
vations. On that fateful day March 19, 1920, a final vote 
was taken in the Senate. 49 voted aye, 35 voted nay. A 
minority had defeated the majority. Isolation became our 
foreign policy. 

Students of the Senate debate on the Versailles Treaty 
generally agree there were four major reasons why a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate for ratification of the Treaty could 
not be secured. Incidentally, these are continuing reasons, 
regardless of who the president is or who the senators are, 
and because of these reasons one can safely predict that Sen- 
ate ratification of any treaty of great consequence cannot be 
obtained. 

Categorically, these four reasons are: 

First, party politics. A Senator may represent a state with 
racial or religious strains opposed to a particular treaty. 
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Second, Senatorial pride and prerogative. Senators cooper- 
ate with each other and are jealous of the power and dignity 
of the Senate. For example, a treaty ceding the Isle of Pines 
to Cuba was held up in the Senate for 21 years, although 
urged by all presidents, although reported favorably by al! 
Foreign Relations Committees, although favored by the over- 
whelming majority of the Senators, simply because first one 
Senator then another would ask and receive delay for one 
reason Or another. 

Third, hatred of the President. When any President has 
been long in office, a distrust of, a dislike for, and sometimes 
a positive hatred of him will grow up in the hearts of some 
Senators. 

Fourth, a desire to return to isolation. There will always 
be a few Senators who honesty believe that we can live unto 
ourselves and should have no agreements with other nations. 

Twenty years before he became president, Woodrow Wil- 
son referred to the “treaty marring” power of the United 
States. While President of the American Bar Association 
lohn W. Davis, in condemning the two-thirds rule, said it 
does not “contribute to national influence or prestige or 
safety that the process of ratifying or rejecting treaties 
should degenerate into an effort to discover some qualifying 
formula acceptable to the minority.” 

From President Washington to President Franklin Roose- 
velt, from Secretary of State Jefferson to Secretary of State 
Hull, all Presidents and all Secretaries of State have had 
heart-breaking experiences with the two-thirds ratification 
rule in the Constitution. Without doubt al! would testify 

ively that no good and much harm has resulted from this 
rule, and that it has always been a source of irritation, 
nbarrassment, and injury to this government. 

Ninety-five per cent of all patriotic societies and of all 
religious organizations in America have gone on record urg- 
ng American participation in some form of postwar colla- 
boration for the prevention of war and the preservation of 
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peace. Both branches of the Congress have gone overwhelm- 
ingly on record for postwar collaboration. The Secretary of 
State and the President have spoken positively on this subject. 
All leading candidates for President now condemn isolation 
as a National policy. Notwithstanding this overwhelming 
sentiment in the private and official life of America, that the 
mistakes of 1920 be avoided, history is almost certain to 
repeat itself. Like causes will produce like results. 

A majority of the Congress can declare war. Why should 
not a majority of the Congress be able to declare peace? 

Shall we continue to have minority control of our treaties? 
Must our internationa! dealings be carried on through execu- 
tive agreement without participation of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people? Finally, are we to lose the next 
peace on a technicality ? 

Can anything be done about this, you ask. Yes; there is 
now pending in the Congress a number of resolutions seeking 
to amend the Constitution by providing that treaties be 
ratified by simple majorities of the House and the Senate. 
You might write your representatives in the Congress urging 
their support of such a resolution. 

Our great capital, the City of Washington, is now the hub 
of the universe. The representatives of the nations will 
probably meet here to draw up the treaties that end this 
global war. Following the signing of these treaties our 
representatives will doubtless play a leading role in the 
formulation of some kind of association, some new League 
of Nations for the preservation of peace. After securing the 
agreement and consent of other nations to these documents, 
will a determined minority in the United States Senate again 
say, we'll have none of it? Will the greatest and most 
powerful nation in the world then be rendered shameful and 
impotent before all mankind? The Constitution should be 
amended in order to avoid such a possible and tragic catas- 
trophe, and in order to facilitate America’s rightful leader- 
ship in world affairs. 


A Better America 


THE GREAT GIFT OF CITIZENSHIP 
By COLONEL HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, President and General Manager of The Bridgeport Brass Company 
Delivered at Harding High School, Bridgeport, Conn., on “I dm An American” Day, May 21, 1944 


T is an inspiring occasion for us here in Bridgeport to- 
day. On this national “I Am An American” Day 996 
members of our community become American citizens. 

All over this land today similar groups are meeting to 
honor their citizenship in this greatest country on earth. I 
believe we can be particularly proud in Bridgeport, because 
it was here, five years ago, when representatives of our 32 
different nationalities got together and started the movement 
that makes those four words among the proudest words in 
the English language, —‘‘I AM AN AMERICAN.” 

It is a significant day. From now on, from this very 
hour on, you own a share of democracy. It is one of the 
most valuable things you will ever possess, yet it doesn’t cost 
you a penny, only your own free will, and your true faith 
in our country. 

Because it is free, it is none the less valuable. In ancient 
times citizenship had to be bought. It cost dearly to be 
made a Roman citizen, or to be made a citizen of Athens, 
that famed seat of learning and culture. It cost real money, 
often the labor and savings of a lifetime. But citizenship 
in our great country is given to all, rich and poor alike, 
share for each. 


one 


Your share is just like mine, no more, no less. When 

we go to the polls together to cast our vote, your voice is 
just as important as mine, or of your neighbor next door, 
or that of anybody else. It carries as much weight as that 
of a senator, or of a judge, or of the President himself. 
How foolish we would be if we did not value this priceless 
cift! 
In a practical sense, why is a share in democracy so valu- 
able? Because of the simple truth that there is no place 
in the world today where the individual has so much liberty. 
It is a place where the poorest boy and girl can get a free 
education to whatever height they are capable of going, right 
through college, if desired; where circumstances of birth 
have no bearing upon how high the individual may climb. 
In our country the thing that determines success is not 
“What were you born with?” or “What did you inherit?” 
but “What are you? What are your abilities and ambi- 
tions ?” 

Here is the only great nation of the world where every 
boy, no matter how poor, can some day hope to become 
mayor, or governor, or even President of the United States. 
You all know of many cases where sons of poor, foreign- 
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born parents have become distinguished doctors, lawyers, 
and heads of great business organizations. Some of them 
are in this audience today. 

And how proud we are when we learn about such success 
stories. There is no jealousy felt—only a sense of pride. We 
are glad such things can happen here. 

As we each own a share of democracy in our country, 
we own a share of the responsibilities as well. The trouble 
is, when we sit down and think about our country, most of 
us picture a vast expanse of land, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, vague and far-off. But is that our 
country, reaily? No. It isn’t some place far removed from 
us. It is here. Our country is our farms ‘and factories, 
cities and towns, places like Bridgeport, Shelton, Trumbull, 
Long Hill, Milford, Stratford. That is our country. 

It is you, your next-door neighbor, the boy who sells you 
your morning paper, the conductor on the bus, the grocer 
on the corner. As these people are, so is America. The way 
they think and act makes the kind of country we shall have. 
It is as simple as that. Multiply this by thousands of com- 
munities, and then you have America. 

So our responsibilities to our country are not vague and 
distant and far-off, but are simple, definite things, right be- 
fore us. You all know the greatest responsibility of all, 
something which is also our greatest privilege, and that is, 
the right to vote. I think that this privilege is frequently 
not recognized. May I illustrate what I mean by a rather 
familiar illustration ? 

Probably each one of you belongs to some sort of club 
or organization. You attend meetings at which you discuss 
what you want to do in your club, and once a year or so 
you elect your officers to carry out a program. You may vote 
on a great variety of matters. After you have declared 
what you want to do, then you see to it that the officers 
carry out those policies. 

In the same way, as a part owner of the democracy of 
our country, you also help elect officials and choose a pro- 
gram. However, it cannot be done at one large meeting, or 
at one place, so there are voting spots designated where you 
go to cast your ballot. But the principle is the same; first 
you choose from the candidates for office those you want to 
see elected, to serve you; second, you vote on policies, or 
programs. 

Most of these are very definite things, such as, “Will you 
vote yes or no on the bond issue ?”—‘“‘Will you build the 
new school or not?”—“Do you want this particular civic 
improvement or not?” Also, and this is very important, 
there can be no changes in the Constitution of our land 
without the approval of the majority of all the voters. 
Of course, voting on questions of such gravity come up 
rarely. By far the great majority of all the voting you will 
be called upon to do will be selecting officials for public 
offices, local, state, and national. 

I am mentioning all this because I wish to emphasize 
how simple, but how very important it is that you exercise 
your right to vote. Unfortunately there are millions of 
citizens who are thoughtless and do not take the time to 
inform themselves about these important matters, and there- 
fore do not vote. The great danger in this practice is that 
organized groups who use elaborate methods and sometimes 
large sums of money to bring out the vote in favor of their 
own selfish interests tend to defeat the real purposes of 
our democratic system. 

But we know our democracy is growing in power and 
strength every year, and it will grow in greater power and 
strength when we all exercise the great privilege of voting 
intelligently and honestly. That will encourage the best 
citizens to run for office, and it is the most direct way to 


insure good government. How our country develops depends 
upon what we, as voters, put into it, and what we make of it. 

If you think it is ideal already, you will be disappointed. 
If you think you can make what is right come quickly, you 
will be disappointed. Sometimes the man you know is the 
best may not win, issues you believe in may fail, but don’t 
let that discourage you. The democratic process is a slow 
one, and we must not expect perfection over night. 

It would be much quicker and easier to follow the edicts 
of a dictator, if quick results are all we are looking for; but 
that is also the quickest way to destroy the happiness of the 
individual citizen. Democracy is slew, but it lasts, and 
brings steady betterment of conditions for all. 

The world for many centuries has tried plenty of other 
things, monarchy, despotism, and all kinds of dictatorships. 
A very interesting one was the trial of oligarchy, in Greece 
—the rule of the superior class, or as they were called, the 
“Eupatrids”—which means, the ‘“‘well-born ones.” ‘What 
could be better,” said the people of Athens, ‘“‘than that those 
among us who are wisest and best educated, those well-born 
ones, govern us?” 

They tried this plan in Greece in the seventh century 
B. C. It was an awful failure. Why? Because this superior 
class became so drunk with their own power and importance 
that they soon forgot the common people who put them into 
power, and became, themselves, the worst kind of oppressors. 

We read in history of more failures—kings, czars, em- 
perors. Then in Rome they tried still another idea. This 
was something new. “Is not this the best,” they said, “the 
rule of a benevolent despot? Let him be Emperor, who is 
the wisest and most able man. Let him govern us.” For- 
tunately, they had just such a man in Rome, and he was 
near to the throne. 

I refer to Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of the Great Ro- 
man Empire in the second century; he who was called just 
and wise, and good, and true. Those are fine qualities for 
a leader to have. But they weren’t enough. We know now 
that no leader is greater than the men he must work with, 
and the organization he must build to carry out his ideas. 
Marcus Aurelius was able, wise and just, but his organi- 
zation was corrupt. 

Now we almost forget that he was an Emperor at all. He 
left no influence whatsoever on the social or economic prog- 
ress of the world. When we think of him today, we think 
of him not as an Emperor, but as a writer, who took the 
pains out of his busy days to leave us a small volume which 
we treasure, the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

The Roman Empire soon crumbled, like the rest. 

We in America in the last 300 years have demonstrated 
that the only thing that holds up and doesn’t fail is democ- 
racy, the rule of the common people. Here we act in the 
belief that God created men with equal rights, and that 
the function of government is to be the servant of the peo- 
ple, not the master. We express our approval, or we express 
our disapproval, when we go to the polls and vote. 

Of course there are many ways in which a democratic 
form of government may function, and over this period of 
300 years we have worked out something of our own, which 
seems to be doing pretty well. Let us view this operation 
still more closely. 

The actual operation and, in large measure, the progress 
of our democratic system rests on what we call the party 
system. That may be a little confusing, and I should think 
it would be, especially so to new voters. Let us consider 
for a few moments just what that means. 

Starting with the simplest fact, there are two sides at 
least to every question. Sometimes there are more, and it 
is not always easy to know which one is best. So there are 
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wo or more candidates as a rule for every office. One 
usually stands for one set of ideas, and the other for a 
different platform. When put to a vote, the majority vote 
However, in the case of political voting, the minority 
is also very important. They do not remain idle, they too 
have a place to fill, and work to do. 

If the minority is strong and well-organized, it offers 
the necessary safeguard to see that the majority does not 
abuse the rights it has gained, or the office it holds. If the 
majority in power does abuse those privileges, then the 
minority points out those facts, and at the next election 
they gain enough strength to take away power from the 
other party, and assume the reins of government them- 
selves. 

Thus this check system of two or more parties, called 
“the party system,” is a great safeguard to our liberties. 

At present we have the Democratic Party, the Republican 
Party, and others. More may develop. However, too many 
parties are a bad thing. May I point out that France, be- 
fore its collapse, was operating on the party system too, 
but there were so many parties—over thirty, in fact—and 
they were so divided that not one of them was strong enough 
to form a stable government, and so France became an easy 
prey to destructive forces. 

When Andre Maurois spoke in this country during the 
past winter, he told about writing a little booklet on cour- 
tesy as a guide to the American soldiers in dealing with the 
French people. One of the points he put in was, “Don’t 
talk to a Frenchman about his politics,” and added, ‘“They 
have so many parties, they don’t understand them, them- 
selves. 


carries. 


Let us have few parties, but keep them strong. Personally, 
I believe it is a good thing for a citizen to become a mem- 
ber of one of the major parties, and work to keep the party 
of his choice active and vigorous. If he joins a party, he can 
go to the party meeting, or caucus, and help select the very 
best possible candidates for office. I think this is extremely 
important. 

The so-called independent voter does not have this influ- 
ence. As he belongs to no party, he can go to no party 
meetings, and so has no say at all in selecting the candidates 
who are to run for office. He must be content with the men 
other people select. It seems to me he loses more than he 
yains. 

When it comes to voting on men who are up for office, 
we are in a better position to make wise choices than ever 
before, for today we enjoy more means to know the facts, 
through the radio, our newspapers, and the free speech of 
the platform. We have every means to know the truth 
about men, and what they stand for. 

In this respect we are particularly fortunate in Bridge- 
port, for here we have a very open-minded and progressive 
press, forward-looking in their attitude, and always careful 
to give the public the full facts on political issues. 

I cannot refrain from adding that in many other respects 
we have reason to be proud of this city of Bridgeport. It 
is a city that looks ahead. It has a mayor we all love. It is 
thoroughly loyal. No city in this nation is making a finer 
record in this war than our own city of Bridgeport, and that 
is because of the kind of people who live and work here. 
Our citizens are splendid Americans and patriotic people 
who can well set an example to some other sections of our 
country. 

I think this is partly due to the fact that Bridgeport is 
so rich in the many nationalities that make up its citizen- 
ship. These many sources contribute so much to the cultural 
life of our city, and have a profound influence toward a 


spirit of tolerance and freedom from prejudice which has 
been so helpful in our many industrial plants here. It is one 
of our most valuable assets. 

One of the great sources of strength of our country is 
the fact that its people come from all lands of the world, de- 
termined to get away from old-world oppression and anxious 
to help build a better world here. 

All of these things are advantages which should help each 
one of you become a most excellent voter. There is really 
nothing difficult about it. You do not need background, 
position, education. Really, just two things are necessary: 
first, honesty, and second, good judgment. And those are 
things within the reach of every person in this room. 

When you come to vote on candidates for office, the only 
thing you need to ask yourself is, “Is this man the best one 
to serve my town and country?” or “Is that one the better?” 
If it is an issue you are voting on, ask yourself honestly, 
“Is this measure good for my town, my state, or my coun- 
try?” If so, vote for it. If not, vote against it. 

You do not have to vote for anyone or anything because 
a friend asked you to, because someone puts pressure on 
you to vote a certain way, or because your family may think 
you ought to vote thus, although I must confess that some- 
times the unthinking voter does do exactly those things. 

Your ballot is secret. It is your own, and nobody else’s, 
and let nothing keep you from casting your ballot to ex- 
press your own honest and true conviction. If everyone 
will do that, we will eventually have the most wonderful 
laws and administration of laws that any country has ever 
seen. 

I have the greatest confidence in the judgment of the 
average citizen who honestly votes as he thinks right. 

There was a time when I questioned whether the average 
public could be trusted to make the right decision, but the 
older I get the more convinced I am that the opinion of 
honest voters can be fully relied upon, provided they are 
given the facts. 

I have heard some men say, and intelligent men, too, 
“The majority is wrong. They are never right. The public 
doesn’t keep their heads. Look at the riots and the violence 
you read about!” I answer, “That is not the public speak- 
ing its opinion; that is the public speaking in terms of emo- 
tion. Riots come from uncontrolled emotion, not sound 
judgment.” In fact, wherever there is violence, you always 
find absence of reason, and honest thinking. 

Some of you may think that the judgment of the highly 
educated would be the best to follow, but let me urge you 
to learn to think for yourselves. The most inept remarks 
I have heard recently on political matters came from a 
badly informed, bigoted woman who is highly educated as far 
as college degrees go. If I repeated some of the things she 
said, it would make you laugh. 

Good judgment seems to. come out of daily living, some- 
how, and it isn’t something you can take out of a book. I 
am glad I feel like trusting the judgment of the average 
worker, because the average worker knows life, and that is 
the great teacher. 

I would like to mention a man I am thinking of now, one 
of my neighbors. He is an Italian. I shall have to tell you 
first that I have a small vegetable garden where we raise 
enough to carry us through the winter. I really don’t get 
a chance to work on it much, but my wife was brought up 
on a farm, and seems to know a lot about such things. She 
says if you have learned to grow things in New Hampshire 
you can grow them anywhere. 

At any rate she and my Italian friend make a pretty 
good team and turn out a pretty good garden at the end of 
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the season. About once a month on a Saturday or Sunday 
I like to walk around and look things over with our friend. 
We may start out talking about vegetables, but before we 
are through we have discussed taxes, and the town hall, 
and pretty much covered what they are doing down in 
Washington. 

My friend hasn’t had much schooling, except a few years 
he got in Italy, but I would trust his judgment on about any 
public question that comes up. I am impressed with his 
simple common sense. One day he talked to me about 
Mussolini. “I went to school with him,” he said, “Just a 
big bully, that’s all he was. First a bully as a boy, then 
a bully as a man.” 

He loves our country, and would never miss a chance to 
go down town on election day to vote. I say America is 
safe in the hands of such honest citizens, even though they 
may not have had the best of opportunities. 

There is just one other thought I would like to pass on 
to you. I firmly believe that every man and woman, no 
matter what their station in life, owes it to his community to 
give a fair share of his time to public affairs. Read and 
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listen to public issues so that you may talk to your friends 
about them, and vote on them wisely. 

I know this takes time, and we are all so busy, but it 
is part of the price we must pay if we wish to keep this 
country as we have received it from her great leaders. 
Freedom and liberty don’t just happen—they must be worked 
for, and fought for, if necessary, or they slip from us. 

At this time especially, many crucial problems face our 
country. They need our most prayerful and earnest think- 
ing. But it is a wonderful age in which we live. There is 
no time in world history which will prove to be more inter- 
esting than the years lying ahead, when victory is won and 
peace again returns. 

And now, in closing, I would like to extend my congrat- 
ulations to you who have just become citizens of our coun- 
try. May you realize that this great gift of citizenship, 
though free, is a truly deep privilege. Men have fought 
and bled and died for it. And may you bring to your 
citizenship such honesty, good judgment, and faithfulness 
that you will pass it on, an even richer and greater gift, 
to your children and your children’s children. 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 


HE rebuilding of this broken world will be neither 
easy nor short. As the years pass, it will fall to the 
youth of today to take the leading part in the far- 

reaching reconstruction which must follow the war. This is 
why the education which is now being given to youth is of 
such vital importance. It is particularly true of that liberal 
education which leads the way to knowledge and to under- 
standing as nothing else can possibly do. 

In order to understand what is now happening or to fore- 
see what is likely to happen, one must know first of all 
thoroughly and well what has happened. The record of 
human ambition and accomplishment in the past is the key 
to open the door of that epoch-marking future which lies 
just ahead of us. 

The center of civilization has been moving steadily west- 
ward for more than twenty-five hundred years. It is, there- 
fore, the history of that civilization as it was recorded in 
Greece, in Rome and in Europe during the Middle Ages 
which is so essential to an appreciation of the forces, tenden- 
cies and aims which rule the world of today. It is liberal 
education as given in the best type of American college which 
alone will provide the training and the knowledge that 
youth must have in order to play its vital part in the world 
of tomorrow. Given that liberal education, then with open 
mind, with vision and with courage youth may go forward 
to constructive leadership. Youth must be optimistic. Op- 
timism is essential to achievement and it is also the founda- 
tion of courage and of true progress. 

One of the misfortunes of a democratic system of govern- 
ment is the difficulty of finding representatives of the people 
in executive or in legislative office who will be guided in 
their thought and official action solely by sound principles, 
with little or no regard to the possibility of their not being 
reelected to that public office which they may hold. It is the 
duty of the chosen representatives of the people in a democ- 
racy, truly to represent the fullest knowledge and the high- 
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est ideals of their time and not merely the selfish ambitions 
and preferences of specialized pressure groups. The history 
of democracy in the United States offers many illustrations 
of the fact that even though a representative in government 
who is of the highest type may differ at the moment from 
what appears to be the opinion of his constituents, he can, 
nevertheless, carry them with him by persuasive argument 
and clearness of vision. The task of a representative of the 
people in a democracy is not to bow down to the lower and 
more selfish forms of what is called public opinion, but to 
guide and inspire that public opinion so that it may rise to 
constantly higher levels. Our own history abounds in illus- 
trations of the great effectiveness of this course of conduct. 
In particular, Alexander Hamilton, Henry Clay and Abra- 
ham Lincoln reflected in their lives and public service this 
fundamental fact. Properly to represent the people, one must 
represent them on the highest level to which they can rise 
instead of descending to the lowest level which the happen- 
ings of the moment may record. Reelection to public office 
may be without special signficance, while accomplishment 
of high purposes and sound principles is of vital importance. 

We Americans are indeed fortunate in having possessed 
in our relatively short history an exceptional number of out- 
standing captains of the political mind. Students of today 
who will read the history of the personality and accomplish- 
ment of Samuel Adams, of Benjamin Franklin, of George 
Washington, of Alexander Hamilton, of Thomas Jefferson, 
of James Madison, of Henry Clay, of Daniel Webster and of 
Abraham Lincoln will gain both guidance and stimulus to- 
ward effective public service. A chosen representative of the 
people whether in the executive or the legislative branch of 
government should and, if he is to be truly efficient, must 
keep in close personal relationship with his constituents. He 
must ascertain from them what acts and polices they wish 
him to support. He should also explain to them the acts and 
policies which he, himself, advocates and give his reasons for 
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so doing. It is a grave weakening of democratic organization 
when there is a breach between the people and their chosen 
representatives, or when those chosen representatives fail to 
inform and to guide and truly to serve their constituents. It 
is these lessons which the youth of today must learn, since— 
and it cannot be repeated too often—they will in the very 
near future be called upon to take a controlling part in the 
conduct of the government of the American people, local, 
state and federal. ‘They cannot take this great responsibility 
too seriously and they cannot begin too soon to prepare 
themselves to discharge it. 

It must be remembered that to participate in a democratic 
vovernment it is by no means necessary that one hold public 
office. One should always take active part in the work of 
selecting candidates for legislative and executive office— 


local, state and federal—as well as in framing the declara- 
tions of policy and principle which are to guide these public 
officers when they shall have been elected. Public office is a 
public trust, but participation in the choice of public officers 
and in the formulation of public policy is also a personal 
obligation which rests upon every citizen. 

The government of our people has been built upon the 
foundation of sound and easily understood principles. It has 
been protected and developed in amazing fashion for more 
than a century and a half. What will be its story during the 
next century? Only the youth of today and tomorrow can 
give the answer to that question. May they give it with 
fullness of knowledge, clearness of vision and outstanding 
courage. 


The Future of Civilization 


RULE OF LAW IN PLACE OF RULE OF VIOLENCE 
By FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Lawyer, Member of N. Y. State Senate 
Delivered before the American Society of International Law, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1944 


E are here for our thirty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Fa a time when the reign of law among the nations 
appears to be at the lowest ebb that it has attained 
through generations. International law and the future of 
civilization appear to be in the crucible of chaos, and no man 
can tell what their future may be. And yet, we have felt 
that it was a fitting occasion, not for black pessimism, but 
rather a time for considering the shaping of things to come; 
a time for striving through human will-power for a better 
world by a reasoned consideration of definite and concrete 
objectives. Such a world must be based upon “the rule of 
law’’ among the nations in place of that of violence. 

Man precedes institutions, but man is little without 
institutions, and out of this chaos we believe may grow 
institutions which, canalizing and utilizing the best instincts 
in man, may make for the enforcement and growth of law 
among the peoples of the world. We refuse to be discouraged 
because we are confident that our nation and its Allies are 
now battling in that great cause, and we urge the peculiar 
duty of everyone interested in the maintenance of law 
imong the nations to prepare for the day of victory in order 
that our aspirations and efforts may not, as in World War 
I, meet with frustration. 

In 1907 the founders of this Society envisaged a future 
for the maintenance and development of international law, 
to which they dedicated our Society—but how different 
a future from that which came to pass! That two utterly 
devastating world wars should occur within twenty-five 
years of each other—the first within a few years after the 
founding of our Society—would have seemed to them a 
grotesque and an impossible happening, a mad dream, “a 
tale told by an idiot”! To them war seemed, indeed, a great 
calamity, but one which, in the future could be localized and 
much of its rigor alleviated by rules of law to be observed 
by belligerent and neutral alike. They believed war would 
in time tend to disappear as something too contrary to human 
reason and elemental morality. Rather it seemed that 
progress was a steady and an inevitable concomitant of his- 
tory, and that the world must ever tend in increasing degree 
to extend the reign of law among the nations. 

The Nineteenth Century had seen such great progress in 
the field of humanitarian endeavor, and in respect for the 
life of the human being, that reversion to the primitive, 


savage, rule of sheer might seemed impossible. The apparent 
progress of law, its substitution through the methods of 
diplomacy, arbitration and judicial settlement for war ap- 
peared to be the natural, nay, the inevitable + ndency which 
could not be long or seriously checked or reversed. 

That we were on the brink of another dark age seemed 
incredible to all but perhaps a few far-seeing men. It was 
even thought that the lawyer would displace the soldier in 
the final determination of international controversies. As was 
said by a lawyer, one who had had long experience in inter- 
national relations, in an address in 1897: 


“The lawyer—or as he is finely called when his client 
is a nation, the jurist, at the opportune moment, steps 
upon the scene, and the halting march of progress is 
resumed, the wheels of commerce continue to revolve, 
protocols take the place of declarations, pleadings of 
bulletins, and legal opinions of proclamations. No 
ghastly list of dead or wounded sickens the homes of 
the contestants. When the fight is over, no healing pro- 
cesses of time and taxation are needed to repair the 
waste, for reason has had the last word and has 
reached a result quite as certain to be just as though 
the debate had been fought out at Waterloo, Gettys- 
burg, or Sedan. If this be one of the fruits of this so- 
called science, it is indeed a blessed science that de- 
serves to live forever.” 


It was assumed that the discussions of the future would 
range about the formulation and interpretation of interna- 
tional law and the principles assented to by the community 
of nations, founded upon the common moral concepts recog- 
nized by Christian nations having a similar ethical tradition. 
It is true that there was also learned discussion regarding the 
nature of international law and acute analysis of the concept 
of sovereignty, but these discussions were largely academic. 

The public generally, and even the lawyers, publicists and 
legislators, took little interest in such problems. They were 
engaged in the discussion of tariffs, antitrust laws, limitations 
upon corporate power; these seemed to be the main problems 
of the time. 

In 1914 came the grim awakening. The press and the 
public became aware of the existence of international law, 
mainly through its violations. Here came the beginning of 
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the end of the general belief in necessary and automatic 
progress toward the substitution of law for force in a 
march toward the millennium—a millennium to be brought 
about through sonorous phrases and legislative reforms dic- 
tated by a public opinion, which aimed to outlaw war, to 
create plenty and to inaugurate a reign of virtue by mere 
statutory enactment. 

With the creation of the League of Nations and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice following victory 
in a war which had been termed “a war to end wars” came 
a new period of hope, but this period of revived optimism 
was short-lived, and the growing differences and bitterness 
among the nations soon warned men of vision that another 
Armageddon was in sight. It was becoming evident that 
agreements to refrain from war could not be accepted at their 
face value and that nations could not obtain peace by wishing 
for it and by diminishing their armament, although there 
were but few who realized that this was a suicidal policy to 
pursue while certain strong nations, contemptuous of the 
reign of law, were preparing for aggression and world 
conquest. 

After thirty years of such experience, one can scarce doubt 
that America has learned that peace through law cannot be 
obtained by eloquent addresses and high-sounding phrases, 
even when incorporated in a treaty. Peace and the rule of 
law can only be obtained through the efforts of nations who 
not only will it, but who are resolute enough to use their 
might against the aggressor who would return the world to 
chaos. 

I am not of those who despair of a better world and of the 
possibility of creating an order in world affairs, in which the 
rule of law shall be the normal state, and in which a lasting 
peace may take the place of a mere truce; but I do, however, 
know that this cannot be accomplished without a great and 
sustained effort on the part of America—an effort to assume 
responsibility in full proportion to the power and resources 
of the United States. 

In this Society, devoted as it is to the maintenance of 
international law, we must utilize our training as lawyers 
to analyze the bases on which it may be possible to establish 
a real peace. If, however, anything like this objective is to 
be attained, it must be through the creation and organization 
of institutions which will make international law effective 
as the normal system for the solution of international con- 
troversies. 

It is insisted, however, by those who view with skepticism 
attempts at international cooperation, that war does not 
actually arise from justiciable controversies, but rather from 
those dynamic or biological factors which cause nations to 
seek expansion of their territory, their power, or their 
economic interests. That there is truth in this view, as 
evidenced in history, cannot be denied. But is not that the 
more cogent reason for again attempting the creation of an 
international body which can sanction peaceful change in 
accordance with changing fundamental conditions among 
the family of nations? That the achievement will be one of 
utmost difficulty and that it will require soundest states- 
manship does not necessarily condemn it in advance. The 
refusal to believe in such a possibility is the negation of an 
attempt at anything like a lasting peace. 

We must emphatically repudiate the suggestion insisted 
upon by some publicists that it is necessary “to postpone the 
question of any larger political organization until economic 
cooperation is established, when nations are more likely to 
seek it instead of having it imposed.”” As well may it be urged 
that all criminal law be repealed until economic and social 
conditions in the nation become so favorable that no criminals 
any longer exist; nevertheless, such a view is seriously put 






forward by those who still believe that our country should 
adopt a policy of no coercion for the maintenance of peace 
through law. This policy of quietism and masterful inactivity 
is advocated on the ground that “Self-interest can be relied 
on to induce hesitation in embarking upon the suicidal re- 
course to war, if tolerable alternatives are available.” It is 
difficult to find anything in logic or in recent history as a 
basis for such an argument. 

If this argument should prevail, man must resign himself 
to a destiny directed not by his own reasonable efforts to 
avert destruction but by the law of the jungle in the same 
fashion as that which shapes the world of the gorilla or the 
hyena. Such a gospel of despair is one to which most of 
us refuse to subscribe, and which I believe to be contrary 
to the soundest teachings of history and the very slow but 
very real growth of human institutions throughout the ages. 
Fortunately, our Executive and our Congress have taken the 
constructive view. 

I am conscious of the power of phrases and slogans; I 
realize their danger, and their often misleading nature. I 
fear the “absolutist” in international politics almost as much 
as I fear the fanatical devotee of force and militarism. Some 
of the words or phrases which have been glibly used for so 
long seem to be fraught with dangerous fallacies. 

Analyze such a word as “‘self-determination.” That among 
civilized people the desire of historic or ethnic groups for 
self-government is a natural development cannot be denied. 
As a working rule for statesmen it is useful. To suppress 
sentiments of nationalism is ever fraught with a degree of 
danger; war may and often has resulted by re7son of such 
undue repression. On the other hand, to inject such a 
general working rule into an absolute principle of interna- 
tional conduct is dangerous. We speak of it in absolute terms, 
but the United States, in 1860, had the majority of its people 
acquiesced in self-determination as a God-given absolute 
principle, would have been completely disrupted. That prin- 
ciple applied generally and universally would break into 
fragments great areas where the rule of law has long pre- 
vailed. As was said by one of the founders of this Society, 
and a former Secretary of State, the late Robert Lansing: 


“It is one of those declarations of principles which 
sound true, which in the abstract may be true, and which 
appeals strongly to man’s innate sense of moral right and 
to his conception of natural justice, but which, when 
the attempt is made to apply it in every case, becomes 
a source of political instability and domestic disorder, 
and not infrequently a cause of rebellion.” 


The application of self-determination after the victory of 
the United Nations must be a working rule dependent upon 
circumstances and conditions, and not as an absolute postulate 
everywhere and at all times applicable. As Secretary Hull 
says in his admirable address on the Foreign Policy of the 
United States, and referring to the Atlantic Charter: 


“It is not a code of law from which detailed answers 
to every question can be distilled by painstaking analysis 
of its words and phrases. It points the direction in 
which solutions are to be sought; it does not give solu- 
tions.” 

This I am sure is a dictate of common sense and of reason- 
able prudence. Many ardent and enthusiastic reformers will 
refuse to admit this limitation and will indulge in acrid and 
unreasonable criticism of those who do admit it. But if we 
are to reach a happy result at the termination of the war it 
will be through the use of that common sense and discrim- 
ination which grasp the necessity for applying the results of 
historic experience and reasoned analysis to any proposed 
international settlement which may have a promise of success. 
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We hear much of “sovereignty” as inherent in national 
unity and as a bar to world cooperation. This again is a 
vague term used without sufficient analysis. Sovereignty 
within a nation means the power which ultimately compels 
general obedience to the laws within that jurisdiction. 
Sovereignty external to that nation may be a very different 
thing. No nation, even the greatest, can be sovereign against 
the combined power of the community of nations. It is only 
when that community is unorganized and divided that any 
nation may be said to be externally sovereign. Even in that 
event, its external sovereignty is subject to limitation by 
other more powerful nations or combination of nations. 

International law within its sphere of international rela- 
tion hips must be sovereign if it is to be law at all. This 
sovereignty can only be exercised through the organization 
of the community of states. As the late Mr. Justice Holmes 
stated on various occasions: “Apart from theory sovereignty 
Was a question of strength and might vary in degree.” Every 
limitation which a nation by treaty or acquiescence imposes 
upon itself is pro tanto a limitation of sovereignty. True, it 
may be a self-limitation, but the violation of that self-limita- 
tion may well invite the use of force from other nations. 

Sovereignty varies in degree and power; even in the 
United States itself it is not always possible for the nation 
to enforce its own laws. In the creation of machinery for the 
sanction of international law there must be a_ recognition 
that sovereignty is a mere word for preponderant power. 
Like jurisdiction, it simply comports that back of the rule 
of law there is a power capable on the whole of enforcing 
that rule. As Robert Lansing wrote in our Journal many 

vars ago (1909): 
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“The conclusion is that no matter how real 
sovereignty in a state may be, when viewed from the 
standpoint of the state itself, it is not real in fact but 
irtificial unless the sovereign of that particular state 
possesses the physical force which, if exercised, can com- 
pel obedience from all mankind throughout the world. 
Doubtless the sovereign of the Persian, the Macedonian, 
or the Roman Empire as each in itself attained the 
zenith of its glory and might, may have reasonably 
claimed real sovereignty, even in a proper sense, and 
maintained the claim against the united strength of all 
other peoples; but in later centuries the Saracens, 
Charlemagnes, and Bonapartes attempted and failed to 
establish an empire and obtain universal sovereignty.” 


It is in this sense that international law, properly applied 
ind sanctioned, must over-ride national law, if the two 
come into conflict. I do not see any escape from the dilemma, 
and it might as well be frankly admitted. I am also aware 
of. the fact that where a nation’s fundamental security is 
believed to be put in jeopardy, it may and often does resort 
to war rather than admit outside power or sovereignty as 
determining the question. It is, therefore, the concern of 
practical statesmen to compromise these seeming contradic- 
tions and to find a way in which power may be so organized 
that it will be combined with right and with law, and thus 
meet with general acceptance among the nations. 

Another slogan much misunderstood is the phrase, “balance 
of power.” It originated, I presume, in the policy of the 
people of the British Isles to protect themselves against 
dominance by any nation of continental Europe by playing 
off one great power against another. It was the natural 
dictate of the national will for independence and security. 
In itself, it did not necessarily possess those evil connotations 
so often applied to it. As was stated by Vattel in the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century: 


“England has the honor to hold in her hands the 
balance of power, and she is careful to keep it in 
equilibrium. This had been the instinct of British states- 
men since the time of William III, and their avowed 
policy ever since; and the insular position of England, 
unassailable herself, and aiming at “no conquest on the 
Continent, had enabled her to play with success the 
part of the Puissance mediatrice of Europe—to quote 
Montesquieu’s phrase. It was this policy, aiming of 
course primarily at the security of Great Britain and 
her Empire, which inspired Pitt and his successors in 
their implacable struggle against French imperialism 
and the efforts of the British Government to reestablish 
a ‘just equilibrium’ in Europe after the downfall of 
Napoleon.” 


A nation frequently does and necessarily must seek its own 
security from foreign aggression and dominance through 
availing itself of this so-called balance of power, or perhaps 
we should say balancing of power. The problem is to trans- 
fer the preponderance of power to the nations intent upon 
maintaining peace and the reign of law. Power politics, 
so-called, is an inevitable concomitant of international rela- 
tionships. Power must be used to maintain national security, 
and often has been employed for national aggrandizement 
and profit. Therefore that power should be organized so 
that the community of nations will use it for the purpose 
of sanctioning international law. 


I believe in the equality of nations, but there is no such 
thing as the equality of power. A very few great nations will 
wield the power of the world. If they are divided among 
themselves as to the policies to be pursued on certain matters 
of fundamental concern to the security of other nations there 
can be small hope for any real peace. If the nations now 
constituting the United Nations, and especially the great 
powers among them, can unite in a policy founded on the 
firm establishment of the rule of law, that rule can be 
realized. 

I see no necessary contradiction, as has been claimed, 
between what is called an alliance between the great powers 
to maintain peace, and a general international organization 
of the community of nations. The latter cannot come about 
unless the greater nations who desire peace are willing to 
unite to obtain it. To make such a union effective and lasting 
it must be based upon a recognition of the rights of the small 
nations to independence and equality of treatment under the 
rules of international law. In other words, the sanction of 
law must be in strength, but that law must recognize as 
a fundamental postulate the rights of nations to fair treat- 
ment regardless of size or power. 

It is, I think, a useful work that has been accomplished 
under the direction of a recognized master of international 
law, our honored friend, Manley O. Hudson, the American 
Judge of the Permanent Court, in formulating a plan for 
the International Law of the Future. In formulating that 
plan, with its principles and its postulates, there is proposed 
as the basis upon which the supremacy of international law 
rests, an institutional organization of the nations. This 
organization recognizes the equality of states before the law, 
but it also recognizes the necessity for the assumption of a 
major responsibility for that equality on the part of those 
powerful nations who alone, when united among themselves, 
may guarantee the rule of law. In recognizing this fact and 
in differentiating between equality and power, in refusing to 
ignore actuality, and in the realization that the smaller 
nations are at the physical mercy of the larger, a practical 
and an attainable objective has been put before us for study. 
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It is useless for a body of this kind to indulge in easily 
elaborated Utopias, which are ingeniously devised regardless 
of human experience and of the teachings of history. The 
future depends upon practical and informed statesmanship 
among the nations. It largely depends upon an intelligent 
leadership on the part of the United States, in which great 
problems may be viewed more dispassionately, more analyti- 
cally and more fairly than by nations whose territory has 
suffered devastation and whose population has experienced 
the actual havoc of invasion. 

In planning for the future, it may be helpful to study the 
dramatic events of the last World War—the near success 


of the League of Nations, which failed because the peace- 
loving nations were unable or unwilling to force observance 
of law and treaties. In intelligently utilizing those expe- 
riences, an institutional machinery may be devised that can 
be helpful to the peace-making forces throughout the world 
in bringing to success another attempt to organize might 
back of right and to sanction law among the nations. In 
studying the method by which this may be accomplished, | 
am confident that thinking people throughout our land will 
find The Future of International Law a work that is 
thoughtful, stimulating and helpful to clear and creative 
thinking. 


Post-War Potentials 


A NINE POINT NATIONAL FISCAL PROGRAM 


By BEARDSLEY RUML, Chairman, New York Federal Reserve Bank 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Bankers Association, Boston, Mass., May 25, 1944 


HERE are two difficulties in talking about the period 

that is to follow the war. In the first place, no one 

wants to give the impression in these decisive days 
that dreams about the future are being permitted to dis- 
tract thought and energy from the paramount job of win- 
ning the war speedily and decisively. 

The second difficulty in talking about the postwar period 
is that what is intended to be analysis may be interpreted 
as prediction. I think I can explain what I mean by an 
illustration. 

Suppose I should tell you that when I get back to New 
York I am going to draw a triangle on the top of my desk, 
and suppose I should ask you to tell me about that triangle. 
There are many things that you cannot know about my 
triangle. You do not know exactly what shape it will be 
nor do you know its size, except that it is certainly smaller 
than the top of my desk. And so you can go on to other 
statements about my triangle. You know that the sum of 
the angles in the triangle add up to 180°. You know that 
the longest side is opposite the widest angle. You know 
that if the sides are equal the angles are equal. There are 
many other things that you know about this triangle— 
knowledge that does not come from the facts about the 
particular triangle that I am going to draw, but that follow 
necessarily from the points and lines and angles that occur 
in every triangle, including the one that I have told you 
I will draw on the top of my desk tomorrow morning. 

In the same way, without predicting what is going to 
happen, we can draw certain conclusions as to necessary re- 
lationships that must exist in the postwar period. For 
example, we must either have 55,000,000 people employed 
or we shall almost certainly have so many people looking 
for work that we shall have a problem of mass unemploy- 
ment. If we have 55,000,000 people employed, we shall 
either have a national income of 140 billion dollars, or we 
shall have an average work week of less than forty hours, 
or we shall have a price level lower than it is today. Thus, 
if we make certain assumptions, certain conclusions in- 
evitably follow. If you assume a national income of less 
than 140 billion dollars, you must also assume one or more 
of the following conditions: mass unemployment, an aver- 
age work week of less than forty hours, or a price level 
lower than it is today. 

It is clear that we cannot have acceptable economic and 
social conditions in this country except under a higher level 
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of prosperity than we have ever known. There are some 
very remarkable things about the present economic, produc- 
tive, industrial situation. We have added 85 billion dollars 
worth of war production on to a consumption level that is 
higher than it was in 1940. In other words, the elimina- 
tion of war production can result in high employment only 
by the corresponding increase in the current standard of 
living. In the aggregate, we have nothing to make up, 
we can only move ahead. 

To make this miracle of production plausible from an 
entirely different point of view, consider it this way. Econ- 
omists estimate that increases in productivity in recent dec- 
ades have been on the average between two and three per 
cent a year. This progress goes on because of scientific 
advance, technical improvement, better public health, better 
education, better management, improvement all along the 
line. 

Since 1929 this improvement in method has never been 
translated into actual production and consumption. So, 
for fifteen years there has been developing under the surface 
this increased capacity to produce. Since 1940 on account 
of the war, the scientific and technical advance has been very 
much more rapid than average. 

Any way you look at it, nearly a generation’s progress 
in standards of living must be made up before we will 
reach high employment. High employment requires a stand- 
ard of living a generation in advance of where we are to- 
day. We face a compelling situation of unprecedented mag- 
nitude and consequence, and our social, political, and eco- 
nomic ideas must be adapted to the realities as they do in 
fact exist. 

Business must guard itself from dangers from two quar- 
ters—on the one side from the regimenters, and on the 
other, from the economic appeasers. The regimenters would 
attack the employment problem by over-all and under-all 
regimentation of supply and demand, wages, prices and 
profits forgetting that the end result would be regimented 
employment. 

The economic appeasers would get rid of the problem by 
saying that mass unemployment is inevitable and that we 
might as well make the best of it. To them eight million 
unemployed is the statistical consequence of a private, free 
enterprise system. The appeasers forget that the unem- 
ployed, and their families, and those who fear they too may 
soon be out of work, place less value on the free enterprise 
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system than do the appeasers, and that there are more of 
them. 

Business today does not accept either the necessity of 
regimentation on the one hand or the inevitability of mass 
unemployment on the other. But it would be folly to 
expect that business can make the transition from full war- 
time employment to high peace-time employment without 
cooperation from public government at every level—federal, 
state, and local. 

These measures of cooperation between government and 
business are good, but, in my opinion, they are not enough. 
In addition, we require for success in the attack by business 
wvernment on the danger of mass unemployment a com- 
mitment on the part of government that, through an explicit 
fise.:' | monetary policy, it will act when business, as busi- 
ne - act to sustain employment and effective demand. 
wants a fiscal program that will help it create 
good products, good jobs and good investments. Business 
does not expect a national fiscal policy to do the work of 
husiness for it. It does ask for cooperation in maintaining 
a flow of purchasing demand that will have some general 
correspondence to what agriculture, labor, and business are 
able to produce and distribute. 

Business knows that fiscal policy alone cannot produce a 
healthy condition of high employment and high production. 
In addition to a sound fiscal policy, there must be govern- 
ment stability, protection against illegal aggression, con- 
fidence in the outlook for profitable relationships between 
volume, costs and prices, access to markets and to capital 
and to the means of production. But sound fiscal policy 
will aid strongly in getting the high production and high 
employment we all want; it will also check tendencies 
toward restrictive practices that spring from fear of insufh- 
cient effective consumer demand. 

To put it another way, it is inescapable that the national 
state, through a clear and workable fiscal and monetary 
policy, must complement and supplement the activities of 
private business in the maintenance of high production and 
high employment. 

To make this proposition more effective than a mere 
statement of intent, there are a number of corrective measures 
that the government must adopt for the sake of its own 
effectiveness. At the present time, even if a fiscal and 
monetary policy to complement and supplement the activities 
of private business were generally agreed upon, there is no 
possibility under the present organization of the federal 
yvovernment of its being made operative or effective. 

There are three principal causes for this inadequacy, and 
ways must be found for eliminating them. 

The first change that needs to be made is in the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the federal government. The 
administration of any fiscal policy at all calls for coopera- 
tion among agencies and for singleness of policy in at least 
several respects: the federal budget; the federal lending 
policy at home and abroad; the credit and monetary policies 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Reserve System; the 
creation and refunding of federal debt, which is now man- 
aged by the Treasury; the tax program; and, possibly, the 
activities of the Securities and Exchange Commission. These 
several functions are all intimately associated in giving 
reality to any governmental fiscal and monetary policy. To- 
day, these functions are scattered among several depart- 
ments and agencies, and, during the 30’s, there was clear 
evidence of conflict in basic policy. This meant that during 
that period the administration could have no consistent or 
continuing fiscal policy and was unable to use the full power 
of fiscal measures to support its attempts to reach the 
humane ils it had set for itself in other fields. 
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A similar situation exists in Congress with the several 
committees of both House and Senate that must consider 
legislative policy on fiscal and monetary matters. Even if 
a consistently strong policy should emerge from the admin- 
istrative branch, it would be subject to delay and possible 
damaging amendment before the necessary legislation would 
be forthcoming. As far as taking the initiative is concerned, 
Congress is handicapped both by organizational and pro- 
cedural difficulties and also by grossly inadequate staffing of 
its technical services. 

Another very serious difficulty is the lack of close col- 
laboration on policies of expenditure and taxation between 
the federal government on the one hand and the state and 
local governments on the other. This weakness has been 
well understood for years, but the initiative which might 
have been expected from the federal government in analyz- 
ing the problem and making constructive suggestions has not 
been forthcoming. 

Here, at the point of fiscal and monetary policy, where the 
relations between government ‘and business are of the great- 
est importance for the working out of the postwar employ- 
ment and production problems, business may properly be 
apprehensive. It may be apprehensive, not that the inten- 
tions of government will be hostile or even indifferent, but 
that, unless the preparatory organizational work is done now, 
the federal government will be helpless in executing even 
the most elementary collaborative program. 

To help stimulate discussion of postwar national fiscal 
policy, I have drawn on a number of sources and put to- 
gether a suggested nine-point postwar national fiscal pro- 
gram. Perhaps it would be more accurate to call it a 
framework rather than a program, since I have tried to make 
it general enough so that it might be acceptable to a ma- 
jority within all groups—business, labor, and agriculture, 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Many of you are familiar with these nine points, but for 
completeness, let me take a few minutes to repeat them once 
again. 

First, we want no public spending for its own sake and 
no projects merely because they support purchasing power 
in general. Let us base our budget estimates on the efficient 
and economical carrying out of worthwhile activities to ac- 
complish our national purposes. 


Second, let us lower our tax rates to the point where they 
will balance the budget at an agreed level of high employ- 
ment. We do not want a deflationary tax program at times 
of less than standard high employment. Taxes should be 
reduced where they will do the most good in creating 
demand and in encouraging private enterprise. 


Third, having set our tax rates to balance the budget at 
high employment, let us leave them alone, except as there 
are major changes in national policy. When employment 
goes beyond an agreed level, or if, with high employment, 
we have a boom in prices, let us hold the surplus or use it 
to reduce the national debt, not as an excuse for further 
tax reduction. 


Fourth, let us hold on to the principle of progressive in- 
come taxes and estate taxes as the best way of reversing the 
tendency of purchasing power to come to rest. Let us reduce 
the rates on the individual income tax to stimulate con- 
sumption and to make possible investment in new enter- 
prise on a business basis. 

Fifth, let us plan our public works, not to balance the 
whole economy, but to help toward stabilizing the construc- 
tion industry. Our objective should be to provide in this 
basic industry continuous activity within agreed limits 
throughout the year and over the years. This would require 
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advance planning of public works—federal, state and local 
—scheduling, and the holding back of a large reserve of 
optional projects. 

Sixth, let us modernize the social security programs as 
far as their fiscal influences are concerned. Since their be- 
ginning they have been highly deflationary. For old age 
security, let us set our rates and benefits so that they come 
somewhere near balancing; and for unemployment insur- 
ance, let us set our rates so that intake and outgo balance 
at high levels of employment as it may be defined. 

Seventh, let us keep the important excise taxes for the 
time being, and get rid of the rest. If employment and pro- 
duction lag overmuch, let us get rid of these too, except 
when they have some social purpose, since they are deflation- 
ary. We need no general sales tax for fiscal policy purposes, 
now that the individual income tax is on a current basis. 

Eighth, let us arrange our lending abroad, whether for 
stabilization, relief, or long-time reconstruction, so that it 
will support rather than contradict fiscal policies adopted to 
strengthen our domestic economy. 

Ninth, and indispensably, let us press for a reorganization 
of the parts of the federal government that have to do with 
fiscal policy and administration. We want clarity in policy, 
consistency in administration, and cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches. We shall expect that 
necessary cooperation of fiscal policy and monetary policy 
at the federal level will be attained easily along the way. 
Having gone this far, we will then want to study more 
intensively the problems of coordination between federal 
and local governments, since all public expenditure and tax 
policies affect national fiscal policy itself. 

This nine-point program raises some questions, and leaves 
a great deal to be filled in. But if the program makes 
sense, there are no constitutional or technical reasons why it 
could not be adopted as a framework now, to be ready once 
peace is declared and we are able to resume our peacetime 
way of life. During the transition period after the war, the 
nine-point program itself cannot be expected to eliminate 
the need for important public expenditure for relief and 
rehabilitation. But it will provide a flow of purchasing 
demand, which springs authentically from the tens of mil- 
lions whose tax burdens will have been reduced. It will 
express in a mosaic aggregate the popular interpretation of 
the American way of life as pictured in consumer pref- 
erences. Against this background, the readjustments of em- 
ployment and the reconversion of business and industry can 
more readily occur. I have remarked elsewhere “Why not 
leave at home, for expenditure by the individual, money that 
would have to be pumped out again to sustain employment ?” 
The nine-point program is a way of carrying out the policy 
implied in this simple question. 

The nine-point program suggests answers to four basic 
questions that loom large in the minds of people today. 

First, what about taxes after the war? Second, what 
about the national debt? Third, what can we expect from 
public works? And finally, what about social security? 

With respect to postwar taxes, the second point called 
for a reduction of tax rates to the point where the budget 
will be balanced at an agreed level of high employment. 
This means a drastic change in our whole attitude toward 
federal taxation. 

First of all, we must be clear that when we speak of a 
balanced budget, we mean the whole budget, not a special 
section that excludes many important financial transactions. 
And by “balancing” we mean a budget that will be as nearly 
as possible neither inflationary or deflationary in its effect 
on national income. 

Next, it must be understood that we are thinking of a 


budget of about eighteen billion dollars, outside social security 
which should be separately financed. We must realize that 
we will move on to a new budget level after the war and 
we must have high levels of employment to support it 
soundly. 

Third, we must have some notion as to what we mean 
by high levels of employment. Opinion today seems to be 
centering on the figure of 55,000,000 workers at a 40-hour 
week as being a fair standard for high employment. It 
might be a million more or less, depending on a number of 
assumptions as to what is likely to happen. The figure can 
hardly be less than 53,000,000 or more than 57,000,000. 
Expressing this concept of standard high employment in 
dollar terms, this means a national income at present price 
levels of $140,000,000,000. It is against this national income 
that we should set our tax rates to produce revenue to bal- 
ance an $18,000,000,000 budget. 

It is obvious that under this policy large immediate reduc- 
tions in tax rates should be made when war demands are 
satisfied. Present rates will produce over forty billion dol- 
lars. The question of what rates should be reduced and 
how much is an exceedingly delicate political and economic 
problem. To give an example to show what might be done, 
if we retain three billion dollars of income from the major 
excises, that is, tobacco and alcohol, the federal tax on cor- 
porations could be reduced to five per cent, and the indi- 
vidual income tax could be reduced by a third in the aggre- 
gate; and we could still raise eighteen billion dollars. Such 
a budget might still be deflationary because of the character 
of the expenditures contemplated and even further reduction 
of tax rates might well be in order. 

This, then, is the significance of the second point. Large 
reduction of tax rates is a powerful and immediate restora- 
tive of normal peace-time demand, which controls itself as 
soon as standard high employment has been attained. It is 
one of the two giant arms that will lift us to high peace- 
time production and that will keep us there. 

The second question on everyone’s mind is the question 
about the national debt. I believe that on reflection every- 
one will agree that we cannot speak with positiveness about 
this problem, not only because we do not know what the 
magnitude of the debt is going to be, but also because its 
existence on such a scale presents a new situation as far as 
the public finance of this country is concerned. It is a prob- 
lem that must be studied with complete intellectual detach- 
ment, without politics, bias or emotion of any kind, with- 
out thinking in terms of tradition instead of in terms of ideas. 

There are, however, certain points on which I think we 
can be reasonably sure. First, | think we can be reasonably 
sure that the easy answers are probably wrong. By that I 
mean that it is certainly not true that the debt is not impor- 
tant simply because we owe it to ourselves. I must say that 
if anyone tells you that every child born in this country has 
a debt of $25,000 hanging around its neck, it is perfectly 
fair to say that at the same time it has a silver spoon worth 
$25,000 in its mouth. 

Let us dismiss the proposition that the debt is of no 
importance because we owe it to ourselves. It is important. 

The other simple suggestion that is also probably wrong 
is that the debt can be amortized by fixed annual install- 
ments over a period of years without regard to the state of 
employment and production. This simple answer is taken 
from the traditional and sound practice of business and 
private individuals with mortgages and other indebtedness. 
From this familiar practice it is inferred that we can and 
should amortize the debt by fixed annual installments over 
a period of years regardless of the then existing economic 
or employment situation. 
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There are, however, some things we do know. We know 
that the interest on the debt is more important than its face 
We know that the debt will be paid off, principal 
or interest as it becomes due. I think we know that the 
amortization of the debt will take place under conditions 
which are consistent with the prior requirement of high 
employment and high production. These are basic prin- 
ciples which we can use in approaching the problem of the 
national debt. 

Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, speaking in Youngstown, Ohio, 
made the following remarks which I think are most inter- 
esting in this connection. 


value. 


“The powers of the central bank, the Federal Reserve 
System, are better understood and better organized than 
they were during the last war. The use of these powers 
has resulted in a stable market for government securities. 
If the use of these powers can result in a stable govern- 
ment bond market during time of war, with the debt 
increasing at an unprecedented rate, it is obvious that 
the same powers can be used to preserve a stable bond 
market in time of peace. Under these circumstances, it is 
hardly conceivable that a situation will arise in the future 
in which these powers will not be used. This means easy 
money and no quantitative control of inflation by monetary 
policy. Such controls as we adopt must be qualitative 
and, with the cooperation of bankers, such qualitative 
controls can probably be effectively applied in many areas.” 


Now, what about public works? Much has been said 
and written about public works as a means of providing 
employment and of evening out the business cycle. Lately, 
we have become familiar with the phrase “a shelf of proj- 
ects” to be ready if business should become depressed. 

We must not expect too much from a public works pro- 
gram as a general support for high employment. If we 
believe in the policy of no wasteful public expenditure and 
no spending for its own sake, the administrative and tech- 
nical difficulties make proper timing extremely difficult, and 
reduce the potential volume well below the requirements of 
a true depression. Public works alone cannot do the job. 

In addition to magnitude and to administrative difficul- 
ties, there is another reason for abandoning the idea of 
using public works as a general cure-all for the business 
evcle. This other reason is the human undesirability of 
bringing hundreds of thousands of men into the construction 
industry and forcing them out again as an offset to the free 
play of economic forces elsewhere in the business system. 
These are not statistical units that can be properly 
moved from one column of an accounting sheet to another 
in order to preserve a general balanced level of employment. 
Nor can they be shifted long distances from their homes to 

and at times convenient 


men 


to the business cycle. 

‘he most we can expect, and this is no small gain, is that 
works can be planned and undertaken in such a 
to even out the activities of the construction industry 
thereby providing a reasonable level of construction 

throughout the vear and year year. Some rough ap- 
proximation could be made of what aggregate employment 
uction would be suitable over a period of years, 
and, to maintain the desired volume of construction, public 
works might be undertaken when private 
fell oft 
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iould we take as a long This sugvestion has 
been made that we might take as a rough standard the aver- 
ave rebuilding of our physical plant once a generation. This 
suggestion has the appeal of picturing each generation turn- 
ing over to the next generation new, modern structures 


instead of old, outmoded houses, schools, and factories. It 
has been estimated that such a program would require about 
eight per cent of the national product and would keep 
6,500,000 men employed on and off site; but this figure 
should only be taken as a preliminary approximation. 

It is important to have some such standard, both to indi- 
cate how far we ought to go in bringing forward the sched- 
uling of public works planned for future years, but also to 
restrain us from avoidable public expenditure for construc- 
tion at times when private demand is extremely high. It is 
likely that immediately following the war, and for some 
years thereafter, we shall have a considerable boom in private 
residential building. It may well be that this boom, together 
with industrial demands and public works that cannot be 
postponed, will be more than sufficient to carry the construc- 
tion industry to a standard normal. If this should happen, 
and if at the same time there should be substantial unem- 
ployment, there would be a temptation to accelerate post- 
ponable public works, even though a full quota in the con- 
struction industry had already been reached. Barring local 
situations and public works actually urgently needed for 
public safety and welfare, it would be wiser to hold back 
public works, in spite of the presence of some unemploy- 
ment. There are other effective weapons that can be used 
to fight unemployment, and it would only make the busi- 
ness outlook worse to create so high a level of employment 
in the construction industry that it could not be main- 
tained, a level that would say to all who could hear, 
“Crisis ahead!” 

This stabilization should be attempted not only for the 
country as a whole, but also regionally. The full require- 
ments of stabilization will not have been met unless the 
overwhelming majority of the workers in the construction 
industry are able to spend at least two days a week at home 
every week. This means that the planning and scheduling 
of public works must be done both in financial and geo- 
graphic terms. 

Taking everything into account, it seems to me unreason- 
able, indeed I feel that it is reckless optimism, to expect 
that public works expenditures can be counted on as a bal- 
ancing factor for the economy as a whole. However, if 
we could only achieve reasonable balance in the construc- 
tion industry itself, a great deal would have been accom- 
plished. Public works, indeed, would be the second great 
arm that would bring us to high prosperity. 

A reasonably continuous level of activity in the con- 
struction industry within the year and over the years would 
greatly increase the efficiency of the industry. The tradi- 
tional recurrent idleness of men and equipment in the con- 
struction industry has forced, for sheer survival, the adop- 
tion of practices which all deplore. These practices, I feel 
sure, can be largely eliminated once the industry comes to 
have confidence in continuity of activity. But as these prac- 
tices now exist, they are a serious obstacle to the use of the 
construction industry as a publicly-supported agency for 
employment. 

As for social security, our sixth point suggested that the 
social security program be modernized as far as their fiscal in- 
fluences are concerned. We all recognize that the attainment 
of high levels of employment will still leave many individual 
men and women in need. A modern industrial society with 
its enormous productive capacity can give a certain minimum 
protection to the individual citizen against the occasion of 
unemployment, destitution in old age, accident, and disease. 
It can assess the burden of this minimum protection with 
reasonable fairness against the aggregate national product. 
I do not believe that such humane provision will weaken 
our energies or our ambitions, nor do I feel that we require 
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the spectacle of fortuitous human distress to teach us the 
wisdom of avoiding error and evil. 

But whatever provision for social security is adopted as 
public policy, let us be sure that in financing it we aid 
rather than hinder the gaining of high employment, which 
is, after all, the best social security for most people. 

Now, then, if we can agree on these basic principles; 
on taxes, reducing taxes to balance the budget at high em- 
ployment; on the debt, to make sure that amortization of 
the debt is consistent with maintaining high employment. 
If we could agree that public works should be used to stabil- 
ize the construction industry and not to even out the whole 
business cycle, and that the social security program should 
not be deflationary at times of unemployment, I think we 
will have gone a long way, a very long way indeed in clear- 
ing away many important obstacles to high employment. 

These measures of themselves will not guarantee high 
employment. These principles do not solve all the difficult 
problems that are presented by the four questions, but they 
do represent a starting point on which we can get agree- 
ment on a non-controversial, common sense basis. 

We are still left, however, with the administrative and 
legislative aspects of fiscal policy and here I think we may 
well insist that action be taken now. At the present time, 
under the existing organization of the Federal Government 
there is no possibility of either adopting a fiscal policy or 
administering one. 

The necessary organizational reforms must be made 
before anything else can be done with confidence. It is time 
to stop dreaming about spending our way into prosperity 
or balancing the budget at times of mass unemployment. 
Neither prosperity nor a balanced budget can be attained 
unless we have both legislative and executive coordination, 
so that the measures that must be taken will be taken. 

Let me go back and repeat what I have said before so 
that there may be no misunderstanding. Measures of fiscal 
policy can clear the way and can facilitate; they cannot 
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produce goods and services, they cannot give employment. 
They can create a situation in which high employment 
becomes possible as business and industry and commerce 
find the way. 

Plans for world economic relationships have recently re- 
ceived a great deal of governmental attention and public 
discussion. For the success of all these international plans, 
a high level of employment and production in the United 
States is everywhere conceded to be indispensable. With 
high prosperity, we shall require large imports of raw ma- 
terials, and we may even welcome the economic advantages 
of lower tariffs on foods and manufactured goods. With 
high prosperity, we shall be less greedy for foreign out- 
lets to take up low-cost excess capacity and we will be more 
willing to see our exports directed to the world’s essential 
needs. 

The critical program for high prosperity has been too 
long neglected in official circles. The Baruch-Hancock re- 
port, reassuring as it is, does not take us far beyond the 
phase of reconversion. This is good as far as it goes, but it 
leaves much important planning to be done by others. The 
Senate and the House have Committees that are studying 
the problems of peace-time reconstruction. This too is good, 
but I doubt whether effort to date is proportional to the 
task. It would be interesting to know what budgetary pro- 
vision has been made by Congress for its own postwar plan- 
ning studies. The problem of domestic recovery should no 
longer be so neglected nor should it be relegated to the 
private agencies of agriculture, labor and business. Much 
as these private agencies can and must do, they cannot do 
all, indeed they cannot even do their part, without proper 
governmental leadership and cooperation. 

We must succeed at home if we are to succeed abroad. 
Our great contribution to world peace and freedom can 
only be made if we are able to use our unparalleled advan- 
tages in establishing here, at home, a high standard of 
prosperity and democracy. 


CHARACTER IS THE BEGINNING AND END OF ALL THINGS 
By ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Delivered before the Corrections Committee of the Council of Social Agencies, Washington Criminal Justice 
Association, IVashington, D. C., March 25, 1944 


R. President and Gentlemen: I was asked by your 

managing director, Dr. Nolan, to talk about a 

15 billion dollar crime toll. I feel that to do so, 
I would be following in the beaten paths of beaten men 
who have placed a monetary value on character, moral 
justice and fair play. 

No monetary value can be placed on these assets of Amer- 
ican life. We must start, it seems to me, from the solid base 
of widespread understanding that all of our greatness and 
progress as a nation stems and flows from the unique qualities 
of American individuals. 

Our program must be to realize that our greatness in the 
world of tomorrow will depend upon our productive capacity 
and esprit de corps as a nation, and neither of these are 
possible unless we build upon the moral, spiritual and in- 
tellectual character of our people. 

For the essence of democracy, it seems to me, is in the 
emphasis it places upon the individual man and woman. 
How can any of us make the largest contribution to the 





community—to the common pool of human effort and 
achievement—unless we strive to make the most of our in- 
dividual talents and skills and opportunities? 

It is given to a few rare spirits to make a career of 
self-abnegation and martyrdom. The rest of us, the vast 
average, can do best for the world by doing the best for 
ourselves. We need have no false shame about being am- 
bitious, because we know that the great achievements of 
a nation are, in the final analysis, merely the sum-total of the 
small achievements of its millions of citizens. We must find 
our justification as members of society, our passports to 
nobility, in the humble virtues of honest endeavor, indus- 
trious self-advancement, and in a clean conscience. 

America has prospered magnificently, beyond any other 
country in modern times, precisely because the urge to self- 
improvement has been given plenty of play. We have judged 
people not by the line from which they started the race, 
but at the line where they finished it. We have gloried 
in equality—not the arbitrary equality of drab sameness, but 
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the equality of opportunity. Beyond that, on the contrary, 
we have recognized the importance of unique and outstanding 
personal attainments. As a nation we have never regarded 
democracy as an artificial process of leveling down, but as 
a framework within which each of us can express his special 
individuality most effectively—for himself and for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

And so, it is both right and necessary that all of us 
should think not only of the shattering events which are 
today remolding the world you live in, but of your own 
attitudes, your own ideals, your own philosophies of life. 
Philosophy is something more than a course in your school 
curriculum, to be passed and forgotten. It is something 
each of us has, whether we know it or not. It is the aggre- 
gate of our enthusiasms and prejudices. It is the moral code 
by which we live. It is the equipment we bring to life and 
the response we expect from life. We owe this appraisal 
not only to ourselves, but to our fellowmen. 

We are hearing a great deal of discussion—necessary 
discussion—ot the global war and the global reconstruction 
to come. But the globe is only the sum-total of its parts. 
The nation is only the sum-total of its families. And every 
family is the sum-total of its individual members. In this 
sense each of you is the center of the world. 

No matter what fine plans for the government of world 
affairs may be set up, the world will never be any better 
than the men and women who compose its population. The 
most elaborate and ingenious schemes for guaranteeing peace 
and spreading culture and prosperity are doomed to failure 
if the people who put the schemes into operation are bru- 
talized, rotten with hates, and devoid of honor. The effort 
to end forever the periodic orgies of mass killing called 
war cannot be carried through to success by people who 
hold human life in contempt. 

Too many people have a feverish interest in reforming 
the social system, but are strangely indifferent to the needs 
of their neighbors. ‘Too many people get excited over plans 
tor changing the world, but won’t move a finger to im- 
prove conditions in their own home towns. 

1 am convinced that the real tests of human behavior 
are to be found in personal character—in a wholesome re- 
spect for the ordinary decencies, in a passion for such obvious 
and therefore neglected values as justice, fair play, compas- 
sion, truth, and garden-variety human kindness. 

The devastation that has swept the world in this era of 
war and dictatorships is not alone physical. It cannot be 
measured solely by cities destroyed, countries ravaged, popu- 
lations uprooted and slaughtered. No less serious has been 
the immense moral and spiritual devastation. 

The greatest crime of the Fascist vandals who unloosed 
the scourge of war is that they have tried to banish good- 
ness and pity and truth from the earth. In the creed of 
Hitler and other totalitarians, the torture and murder of 
innocent people is regarded without horror; in fact, with a 
gies age glow of pride. Lying not only is permissible, but 
is ranked above truth as an instrument of policy. Thomas 
Mann, i a speech back in 1937, summed up this moral 
degeneration when he described the kind of man in power 
who “w th out scruple commits or approves crimes, 
provided they serve his advantages, or what he calls his 
advantages; he has no dread of falsehood, but reckons false- 
hood as high as truth, provided only that it is useful in his 
sense of the word.” 

A large portion of the g lobe is today under the bloody heels 
of men who apply oppression and terror and systematized 
robbery with cold scientific precision; men who have made 
: religion of devious thinking and brutal actions; men who 
consider the most horrifying means as justified by the end 
in Vi lew 


To fight off the attack of these moral vandals, we have 
had to resort to war. We, too, have been obliged to look 
upon human beings as so many digits in a statistical equa- 
tion, as ‘“expendables” for the attainment of victory. There 
is unhappily no other way to fight wars. It is kill or be 
killed, bomb or be bombed. 

But, there is this difference between ourselves and our 
totalitarian enemies across the Pacific and across the Atlantic ; 
they look upon war as the normal and desirable state of 
affairs; we looked upon it as a tragic and hateful interruption 
of the normal and desirable way of life. They glorify mass 
killing; we undertake it reluctantly and sadly as a last resort. 
They have used war as a method of aggression; we have 
taken it up as a means of defense. 

The danger that we must guard against is that the enemies’ 
moral corruption may touch our blood stream. Even where 
we are forced to use their methods, we must not allow their 
attitudes to pollute our philosophy of life. Victory will avail 
us nothing if in the process of attaining it we lose our per- 
spective and permit the contagion of totalitarian amoralism 
to infect our own hearts and minds. 

The two decades between the two World Wars have 
been a period of cynicism and little faith. In the enslaved 
and dictated countries cynicism has found its fullest and 
ugliest expression. 

But these things have not been confined within the frontiers 
of the totalitarian countries. In some degree they have af- 
fected the whole world. Even among us in America there 
have been alarming symptoms of moral decline. 

During these decades it became “smart” to question moral 
values, to “debunk” everything, to rationalize brutality, to 
make excuses for horrors at home and abroad. We have 
heard men sneer at freedom and make light of democracy. 
A lot of us forgot that our code of morals, our respect for 
truth and fair dealing, are not arbitrary laws imposed from 
the outside. They are the products of thousands of years 
of human experience—the quintessence of the wisdom of the 
ages. To violate this code brings disaster as surely as viola- 
tion of the physical laws of nature brings disease and death. 

To the extent that we have yielded to the wave of cynicism 
we have contributed to the great crisis of this epoch, now 
culminated in the most destructive war of all time. The 
fact is that it has been not merely a political or economic 
crisis. It has been a crisis in morals. An evil wind has blown 
through the world and the havoc it has wrought is now 
all around us. 

The foundation of the brave new world for which we are 
all hoping after this catastrophe is not in paper plans alone, 
as necessary as these may be. There are in the United States 
more than 200 organizations working on plans for the main- 
tenance of peace after the coming victory. One of these 
organizations has received as many as 1,200 separate proposals 
for the peace and a reorganized world. The total number 
under consideration in America and other countries must be 
truly staggering. 

Behind this feverish searching is the illusion that once we 
have found a perfect plan, the rest will be easy and operate 
automatically. The search, alas, is as futile as the dream of 
perpetual motion or the lure of a fountain of youth. No 
plan to regulate world relationships is any better than the 
people who use it. The results must depend upon us; upon 
our robust sense of right and wrong; our respect for indi- 
vidual human beings; upon our new dedication to the simple 
virtues of everyday life. Salvation, like charity, begins at 
home. We cannot all participate in the re-construction of 
a devastated world. But we can take direct part in better 
government in our own communities. We cannot all take 
part in clearing the globe of moral debris left by Fascist and 
other eatailearion propaganda. Still, we can clear its cor- 
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ruption from our souls through a new appreciation of democ- 
racy and public affairs and decent behavior in our private 
lives. 

There are among us men who preach hatred of this or 
that minority, who would foment trouble between groups 
and classes. That, too, is a symptom of the crisis in morals. 
There is no room for complacency in such things. These 
are danger signals, showing that the moral health of the 
nation is not what it should be, just as physical symptoms are 
danger signals of impaired bodily health. Because of the crisis 
in morals we must cultivate tolerance—for everything except 
intolerance. 

We need dedication to higher standards of conduct in 
public life. The word “statesman” must replace the word 
“politician”. Men of the best type must come to feel that 
participation in the labors of governing the nation is worthy 
of their dignity and their talents. When that is accomplished, 
democracy will have come of age. 

We need, no less, dedication to higher standards of conduct 
in business. Only those of short memory or long delusions 
will deny that the cynicism of unlimited self-interest pre- 
vailed in certain circles of business leadership in the lush 
years of prosperity. It has taken years of economic troubles 
and the sobering influence of government interference to 
teach those few leaders that the public interest must come 
first. 

Labor, too, has had its full quota of cynicism at the top. 
There have been men in leadership who reached out greedily 
for power and profit, with little concern for the well-being 
of the rank and file of their membership and no thought 
at all for the interest of the community as a whole. 

Both management and labor must recognize that there 
can be no power without duties, no privileges without obli- 
gations; that neither can be healthy or prosperous unless 
the community as a whole is healthy and prosperous. The 
advantages of wholesome competition can be safeguarded 
only if we learn to find the point at which competition must 
give way to cooperation. Our free economic society, which 
is the basis of free political society, can survive only if we 
deliberately seek and find ways for spreading its blessings 
to the largest number. 


The same holds true in political life and in government. 
For a full decade, the power of centralized government has 
been expanding. In this immense growth of political power, 
there also has come a certain cynicism in its use. Individual 
officials have forgotten that America has become the greatest 
power on earth only because it was politically and economi- 
cally free and because the authority rested with the people. 

If our democracy is to survive, and survive it will, there 
can be no cynicism in public life. 

I believe in the inexhaustible genius of the American 
spirit. Yet, the resources which made us the richest and the 
most technologically advanced country must be applied with 
the same energy to means of preventing unemployment and 
to the advancing of security to the masses of our citizens. 
Here again, we should improve the lot of the populace, not 
merely because we MUST do so, but because we desire 
to do so. 

The human factor remains the decisive factor. Wherever 
we apply the test, in political or economic affairs at home, 
the first place must be held by the individual and his sense 
of honesty, justice and fair play. Character is the beginning 
and the end of all things. Without it, we have only the 
ashes of a people’s failure; with it, the rainbow of civil- 
ization’s desires. 

Even during the war we must not lose awareness of the 
sacredness of the human being. When a city is to be bombed 
or invaded, it makes every effort to protect its most valuable 
works of art by moving them into places of safety. 

We must do likewise with the valuable moral and cultural 
ideals of the individual in this hour of worldwide destruction 
and organized brutality. We must find a way to protect 
these values. They represent our priceless heritage—the 
heritage for which countless millions through the ages 
have toiled and fought and died. 
demanding: 


Their voices are now 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
in Flanders Fields. 


American Higher Education 


POST-WAR ORIENTATION 
By EDMUND E. DAY, President, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Delivered at Simmons College Commencement, Boston, Mass., June 12, 1944 


T is possible to think of this war as a tremendous con- 
vulsion in the international body politic; it is equally 
possible to think of it as the violent culmination of a 

prolonged and fundamental transformation of our social 
order. Whichever view is taken, it is clear enough that the 
world will never again be the same. Basically this is even 
more true socially than it is politically. It is no mere party 
propaganda to say that the rest of the century will belong 
to the common man. On every hand we can observe a rising 
tide of democratic power. If war has become total, with 
everyone in the suffering and sacrifice, then peace too must 
be made total, with everyone sharing in the blessings of 
victory. 

This is not to say that the world is about 'to go com- 
munistic. It does mean, however, a further extension of 
effective democratic controls. As a result of the tremendous 
social forces released by the war, the common man is likely 
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to dictate the type of political state in which he lives, the 
form of economic system in which he produces and dis- 
tributes the fruit of his labor, the educational system under 
which he provides for the instruction of his children, and 
the social order through which he strives to work out his 
destiny. 

All this is by no mean ominous. We but witness the con- 
temporary phase of man’s,endless search for freedom and the 
satisfactions of living that only freedom can bestow. Now 
that victory in the war is so clearly in prospect, the times 
are not for fear. Rather they are for renewed affirmations 
of strengthened democratic faith for a new belief in the 
common man. 

But faith alone is not enough. Whether the impending 
developments, for America and for the rest of the civilized 
world, are to be genuinely progressive depends upon the ade- 
quacy of certain basic social factors. There is a self-disci- 
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pline of freemen without which freedom is not likely to be 
And there are indispensable elements of com- 
mon knowledge and understanding. ‘That is why the re- 
lities ot education loom so large in the decades ahead. 
it been quite so important that education be 
lay its part. This is true of all levels of edu- 
t all types of educational institutions. It is 
rue of the colleges and universities. 
lly American higher education has had to be 
blasted « its complacency. It was so uprooted in the 
second half of the 19th century. The great changes wrought 
in American higher education during that period were in 
answer to widespread insistence: (1) that the traditional 
classicism of the American college curriculum be abandoned ; 
(2) that equal curricular rights be accorded the newer disci- 
plines such as history, modern language, and especially sc’ 
ence; and (3) that opportunities for advanced training be 
more freely extended to non-professional applicants from 
whatever economic or social class they might come. ‘Three 
important new types of institution emerged during this 
period: the modern university, the land-grant college, and 
the institute of technology. All three served to perpetuate 
the gains which came to American higher education as a 
result of the great revolt led by such men as Tappan of 
Michigan, White of Cornell, Walker of M.I1.T., Eliot of 
Harvard, and Gilman of Johns Hopkins. In no other land 
in any like period has higher education made such striking 
and significant advances. 

Once more great changes impend in American higher edu- 
cation. Again there is complacency in important quarters; 
all that is needed according to some educators is a return to 
the established practices of earlier days. But more generally, 
the attitude is one of frank perplexity. Perhaps the reforms 
of the second half of the 19th century have been carried too 
far. Is it not now evident that science does not comprehend 
everything? Perchance the very idea of the equality of the 
disciplines should be reviewed. Again, is it not now clear that 
the practical and applied may be carried too far in higher 
education: so far, in fact, as not to give desired practical 
results? What, after all, are the responsibilities of higher 
education in a free society? Is it not high time to think these 
matters through with a view to the tremendous social and 
political developments that are almost certain to come in the 
post-war world. 

The answer to this question is certainly not to be found 
in any attempt on the part of American higher education 
to draw apart. It would be the height of folly to foster any 
intellectual elitism. The time has passed for educational, 
as well as political, isolationism. Higher education in 
America must go along with the great democratic trends. 
Our colleges and universities, whether public or private, 
must be made a thoroughly coordinated part of a total edu- 
in which the essential needs and interests 
of democratic society are fully served. 

How revolutionary for our existing colleges and uni- 
s complete and wholehearted acceptance of this 
principle likely to be? It is my considered opinion that the 
consequences will not be as revolutionary as some would 
think. Let us examine the prospects in terms of (1) the 
purposes of higher education, (2) the ways and means of 
their accomplishment, and (3) the points at which success- 
ful adjustment between the old and new is likely to be most 
critically in portant. 

With respect to clarification of the purposes of higher 
education. no serious difficulties should be encountered. In- 
stitutions of higher education in America have always been 
thoroughly democratic in intent, and their thinking with 
respect to educational aims in contemporary society is not 
fundamentally divergent. Pronouncements of purpose such 
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as are to be found in the statement of the Baxter Commis- 
sion on the Liberal Arts, or the McConnell Committe on 
the Design for General Education, or even in President 
Hutchins’ latest volume on “Education for Freedom,” can 
be quite readily reconciled. In fact, these statements essen- 
tially support and complement one another. It should be 
entirely possible to get a statement of purposes for higher 
education which will be generally acceptable and at the 
same time fully in accord with democratic aspirations of the 
post-war world. 

It is when we consider the ways and means of achieving 
these stated purposes in higher education that we encounter 
sharp divergencies of view. There are those who believe 
with great fervor in the one-hundred-great-books curriculum; 
others who would build instructional programs functionally 
around the observed needs of individual daily living in a 
free society. There are those who would make much of 
vocational interests; there are others who would eliminate 
all vocational drives just as far as possible. All this conflict 
of plan and proposal with respect to ways and means of 
accomplishing the recognized purposes of higher education 
in America becomes really threatening when much of the 
advocacy of specific schemes is in terms of a complete ex- 
clusion of all others. —Too many urge a panacea. Apparently 
no concession is to be made to the values which lie in con- 
tinuous experimentation and permanent differentiation. After 
all, there are tremendous variables in the individual and 
social setting in which education occurs. These variables 
relate to the mental, physical, and emotional capacity of 
the individual, to the interests and needs of the learner, to 
the needs of society, and to the entire social environment in 
which learning takes place. These are all matters to which 
higher education should give more attention than it has, 
both in determining its own program and in formulating its 
attitude toward education at other levels. Meanwhile i 
will be a great mistake if formal education is allowed to 
become either stereotyped or standardized. 

If the great changes which are almost certain to occur in 
higher education over the next generation or two are to be 
effected with a minimum of destruction and disruption of 
existing institutions, more receptive attitudes must be estab- 
lished with respect to probable developments in three areas. 
First, the very structure of higher education at the level of 
the lower college years is almost certain to undergo a change. 
New public institutions are bound to come rather generally 
at this level to meet the needs of local constituencies in the 
age-range from eighteen to twenty-one. Developments along 
this line should not be opposed but should be so shaped as 
to avoid unnecessary waste of existing institutional resources. 
Second, a more catholic attitude toward vocational interests 
in education should be cultivated. Vocational interests are 
certain to remain strong in the common man. DeTouque- 
ville, following his remarkable tour of America in the 1830's, 
had these observations to make with respect to this very 
point: “It is evident that in democratic communities, the 
interest of individuals, as well as the security of the com- 
monwealth, demands that the education of the great numbers 
be scientific, commercial and industrial, rather than literary.” 
It will be altogether unwise for higher education to oppose, 
or even to subject to ridicule, the infusion of popular edu- 
cation with vocational concerns. Sound handling of these 
vocational interests requires their full acceptance and their 
subsequent full articulation with other major educational 
purposes. Third, the basically required personal and social 
outcomes of education need to be more clearly recognized 
by those directing the course of higher education in the 
United States, not only so that these outcomes may be more 
effectively kept in mind for higher education itself but so 
as to give higher education a more sympathetic understand- 
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ing of the requisites of sound education at other levels. 
Speaking broadly, education at all levels should service the 
same democratic ends, however selective it may become in 
its higher reaches. 

Great changes impend in higher education in America. 
As a matter of fact, they must be surely effected if the 
educational system as a whole is to meet the needs of democ- 
racy in these perilous times. The great innovations which 


lie in prospect should involve no scrapping of the great 
institutions we have all come to cherish. On the contrary, 
these colleges and universities of ours are an indispensable 
means of the realization of the advances which should come 
over the years with renewed peace. Seeing this, may we not 
rally the colleges and universities of America in one great 
combined cooperative force for the tremendous democratic 
developments which so surely lie ahead. 


Post-War Employment 


MORE EMPLOYERS NECESSARY 


By JOHN M. HANCOCK, Special Adviser to Director of War Mobilization 
Delivered at Pabst Post War Employment Dinner, New York City, May 24, 1944 


AY I salute our host and his associates who have 

developed this contest, the contestants who have 

won the prizes, and those other contestants who 
also won through clarifying and crystallizing their thinking 
on this problem, the judges who picked out the gems they 
liked best from the collection of golden thoughts, and may 
I again salute our host for drawing the attention of the 
country to this great problem. 

When the time for writing and talking ends, when the 
time for action is here, when we start to deal with post war 
employment we are going to be in the position of having 
thought about the problem in advance. We will not be 
plowing in a strange field. Those who are interested will 
have gone through a great course in mental gymnastics. 
I see still many signs of diversity in the plans. It would 
be strange if this were not the fact with the multitudes of 
people and organizations working on post war employment 
plans. With some 36,000 people, two big army divisions, 
occupied in this one contest, one may well wonder how we 
can win the war, though we can readily understand why, 
with so many busy on post war plans, there is no unemploy- 
ment problem now. The great indoor sport of the nation 
has been post war planning during the past six months and 
I surmise it will again become the great outdoor sport as 
soon as park benches—in Lafayette Square and elsewhere— 
can again be used for the purpose. 

With the multitude of planners the probabilities are that 
there will be no one plan but there should be many elements 
which will be agreed upon. I can foresee only a great tug-of- 
war of all of the ideas that could form a part of a complete 
post war employment plan. Many of these ideas will be 
pulling in opposite directions and no one is going to know 
how much of a pull each will exert, leave alone knowing 
in all cases in what direction any individual idea will exert 
a pull. After reading over the winning manuscripts I thought 
the problem seemed so simple for the cures read so smoothly. 

For some reason the human mind in these days puts great 
reliance in a “plan”. Today “national planning” takes the 
same place in public thinking as “industrial efficiency” and 
“organization methods” have taken during the past thirty 
years. Of course, to develop these plans people must have 
the figures on which to base them. This explains the great 
thirst for figures on the part of the entire public and the 
somewhat ready acceptance of such figures just as if they 
were facts. Those of us who have been spending some time 
in Washington have to get into a foxhole when we face the 
barrage of figures. Everyone seems to have a figure at the 
end of his tongue and few seem concerned about whether 
the figures represent facts. Having lived for some time fac- 


ing this barrage of words, ideas, and figures, I venture to 
come out long enough to suggest a simple answer. 

The first step in securing post war employment is to get 
more employers. We are out of balance for we have more 
employees than we seem to have jobs for. Of course, that 
mere statement doesn’t solve the problem but I hope it 
points it up for I believe the only answer to this post war 
employment problem is to induce men to become employ- 
ers. I am sure that the Government cannot compel men to 
become employers and I think it is about time that we made 
the attempt to lead the natural leaders of men to become 
employers. We cannot make new employers by coercing 
them to become such, nor can we induce men to become new 
employers if we are going to coerce present employers. 

No one can know what is required in the way of reason- 
ably full employment for creating the best economic health 
in the nation, but I think we can all agree that many things 
have to be done before we can expect reasonably full em- 
ployment to take hold after we have stopped making war 
goods. Each will have his own ideas about how to bring 
this about. In reviewing all of the plans, not only among 
the contestants but among the thousands who have ex- 
pressed their views, I think it is becoming entirely clear 
that the clear trend today is toward private enterprise. 

Many of our young people, certainly all of those under 
thirty, know of the enterprise system only as a theory. They 
have been interested for years in new economic theories rather 
than old economic principles. To those of us who have 
lived in a free enterprise system we can see it in perspec- 
tive because of its distance back from where we are. If 
we look forward we probably can still see it in perspec- 
tive because of its distance from where we are. It is going 
to take time and a great deal of effort before the broad idea 
will gain public understanding and wide public approval. 
We haven’t found the way to describe it in ringing words, 
but in spite of that it seems clear today that as a nation 
we are going in that direction—the right direction. The 
political observers and the essayists and commentators all 
seem to agree. If the present trend continues the only ques- 
tion is whether we will accept the old proven economic 
principles soon enough to bring about the results which, 
in my opinion, can be brought about in no other way. 
When the young men come back from the war they are 
going to want the door of opportunity open and they are 
going to live in the hope of a profit. I think that platform 
will suit most of us who have not gone to the war. I believe 
we are all going to be interested far more in our liberty than 
in any plans of a paternal government to solve our problems 
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for us. I hope we have learned to accept the jolts of life 
it at the same time we realize the great benefits of a re- 
lease of the power that rests in a free people producing for 
free consumers. 

In short, I believe that on a basis of individual respon- 
sibility alone can American employment be widely spread, 
and on the basis of the enterprise system alone can national 
prosperity be restored. I know of nothing else which offers 
any hope for the post war America. The boldest and the 
most daring opening of the door to opportunity alone holds 
promise for the future. Recognizing that we cannot drive 
Americans but that they can be led, we are going to have 
to abandon the habit of mind which induces whole groups to 
lean upon Washington. We are going to have to reward 
the individual leadership among those who make what we 
want and supply it to us at the price we are willing to 
pay. With all of our efforts to level up for our whole people 
we are going to have to provide the kind of leadership we 
need, with the kind of reward such leadership deserves. In 
the efforts to level up we must be equally careful not to 
level down. If we persist in leveling down, we will not 
add new employers and we will not have enough new em- 
ployment. 

loo much of our time in late years has been taken up 
in asserting our rights and in fighting for them. Too little 
has been given to thinking about and defining our responsi- 
bilities and our obligations. It always seems so easy for 
us to regulate the conduct of others and on the basis of my 
observations over recent years I have no hope of finding the 
man who can prepare a full plan for self regulation. Since 
the days of N.R.A,, all codes and attempts at codes have out- 
lined plans for regulating the action of others, but I recall 
no codes in which industries or groups proposed self regu- 
lation, nor have | seen any attempts in Congress on the 
part of any group to propose statutes which would enlarge 
or define responsibilities and obligations. I have seen plenty 
of effort to secure legislation to widen so-called rights. 
There will be struggles over this problem but if we have 
yood sense we will solve them peacefully. We should see 
that the underwriting by Government—all the people—of 
the wishes of all classes of our population will certainly de- 
stroy Government itself. 

Having lived through the problems of several small busi- 
nesses where all of the facts were readily available, where 
all of the staff were within the influence of my acts, I have 
felt very modest about the possibility of making good oper- 
ating plans for these small businesses. When I see the diffi- 
culties in the larger companies and larger groups I get very 
modest about the possibility of accomplishing much, and I 
yet positively frightened when I see some men trying to 
plan for the whole country—men who have undoubtedly 
great mental agility but men who have never been able to 
make even small plans work in a big way. 

Each of us thinks he knows what is best for him, but few of 
us are wise enough to say what is best for all. Most of us see 
our immediate benefits clearly and we are inclined to grab 
them. We do not see so clearly the longtime programs for 
it best a longtime gain seems uncertain and remote. All of 
us can be depended upon to see what is to our immediate 
benefit and we can be depended upon to take action to se- 
cure it, but so few of us are satisfied to forego for today 
when that is necessary to reap tomorrow. Now, how is this 
philosophy of enterprise going to take shape? I can picture 
hopefully a good job being done by the Congress. Congress 
alone is responsible and it alone has the authority. Even 
if it should do too little and too late, I think it can be ex- 
pected to go in the right direction for that is the way 
America is going now. In my mind the place for the Con- 


gress is on the policy level and not on the operating level. 
Operations in this field demand decentralization. Unless 
they are decentralized the plan will not work. If the opera- 
tions are regimented neither will the plan work. The Con- 
gress alone can provide the atmosphere in which our econ- 
omy can again become dynamic instead of remaining de- 
featist—where people will be interested in producing national 
wealth for the benefits which will come to them, where indus- 
try will be interested in doing a better job than it has ever 
done before and where it may get as its profit a part of the 
savings it has brought to our nation and where it will pay 
for its mistakes. I know of no other course of action which 
bears even a remote hope of success in dealing with this prob- 
lem of post war employment; in other words, the first need 
is to get more employers. Let America put its mind to that 
problem and marshal its courage to carry through with its 
convictions. 

Nearly every plan which I see these days is giving elo- 
quent lip service to the idea of free enterprise and the open 
dcor to opportunity, and likewise nearly all of the same plans 
embody some element of federal or state compulsion or 
some element of state socialism. When I see all of the diffi- 
culties in developing a plan I become more convinced than 
ever that the need of the country is to have each individual 
accept the responsibility for himself. Long ago I learned 
that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. In 
spite of many statements to the contrary I do not believe 
that government should take on the responsibility of pro- 
viding jobs. Admittedly it can do so in an emergency, but 
government never seems to know what is a real emergency, 
nor when an emergency ends. It can only subject itself to 
every selfish interest in America and in turn yield to many 
of the pressures. As long as we as a people are going to 
think about ourselves as producers or in our professional 
groups we are going to have pressure groups in government. 

Until we all give major attention to our problems from 
the point of view of ourselves as consumers where our inter- 
ests are identical we are not going to get the results we 
want. We consumers will decide by our acts whether we 
are going to have reasonably full employment in this coun- 
try and no pressure group is going to decide it for us. As 
long as government is going to listen to and yield to pres- 
sure groups, and as long as it leaves itself in the position 
of doing so, the pressure groups are going to survive in 
American government and in the national economy. In the 
end the responsibility is going to have to rest on the indi- 
vidual, or the group which he joins, to make the goods or 
the services which the world wants, and to do this at the 
price which the world is willing to pay. Until we can ac- 
cept this philosophy that it is our individual responsibility 
to make for others or do for others what they want done at 
the price they are willing to pay, we are not going to have 
a healthy industry in this country. To sell this idea to our 
people is going to call for a degree and a character of spirit- 
ual leadership and a courage which hasn’t arisen as yet. A 
modern crusade is needed. 

At the end of the war the nation is going to face a definite 
clear-cut issue. It is going to aim to survive on its choice 
of low tax rates on high volume, or high taxes and low vol- 
ume. The first plan may win and the second will surely 
lose. The first may release enough positive drive to pro- 
vide reasonably full employment, enough Federal revenue 
and enough profits for the growth of industry. This ideal 
can be attained by our thinking about the people as consum- 
ers. No business would think of being harsh towards its 
customers. It wouldn’t be good business and it wouldn’t 
be good sense. Yet that is the course which we are forced 
to follow if we allow government to yield to pressure 
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groups thinking only of their position in the economy as 
producers. Every man in business knows that there is a 
price which will bring the largest attainable volume, the 
greatest employment and the greatest profit. America is 
going to wind up this war with the greatest productive ca- 
pacity in the world. Whether or not it is going to be able 
to compete in world markets is going to depend upon the 
attitude of mind of our people. If we are determined to 
produce goods efficiently at low costs we are going to have 
a great chance, not only in our home markets but also in 
world markets, with benefits to all—labor and industry and 
everybody engaged in service, industries and the professions. 
If we hold up prices or wages beyond the right price, if we 
don’t accept the philosophy that it is our individual job 
to sell our goods and our services at the price the buyer 
is willing to pay, we will not last long in our home market 
nor in world competition. 

I believe America can have an adventure in prosperity. 
I am encouraged by the buoyant, hopeful attitude as ex- 
pressed by the contestants for this prize. I wonder upon 
what they base their confidence. It must be that they are 
convinced that the America we knew is better than any other 
part of the world and that what America has done once it 
can do again. I don’t believe we are going to build any 


complete national plan with all of its operating details. I 
am hopeful that Congress with its post war planning com- 
mittees will be able to find the proper scope of government 
in the field of post war planning. That is the most im- 
portant question before our country today—the proper scope 
of government. 
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I do not believe that we have to arrive at a complete res- 
toration of private initiative and a wide opening of the 
door of opportunity all at once. Too many things in the ex- 
isting situation will have to be changed to bring that about 
completely and they will never be done in a hurry. I do 
believe the spirit of American initiative can be restored if 
we can see that we are put on the one path to recovery, and 
if we can see progress being made as the days go by. We 
learned long ago that confidence exists in business as long as 
the hope of a profit exists. I think we shall find a wide- 
spread restoration of confidence in our people just as long 
as the hope survives that we are going to continue along 
the path on which we are now traveling in our thinking. 

After all the plans are presented and all the philosophies 
are debated, and after all the possible Congressional acts 
have been taken, there will still remain the responsibility on 
each one of us to make our own plan for making our own 
lives successful in the post war period. 

There will be need for some selling of these philosophies 
on the part of the self reliant, to those who have been in- 
clined to rely upon others, and particularly those who have 
wished to rely upon government. I look with hope to the 
accomplishment of this because I believe the men in the 
services are going to return to this country at the end of 
the war with a well developed resourcefulness and a strong 
self confidence. These men are going to have seen the utter 
failures of other philosophies and even if they haven’t a full 
understanding of what is meant by the America we knew 
our enthusiasm will affect them and I believe they are going 
to aid all to go toward that goal. 
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By GEORGE HICKS, Radio Commentator of Blue 


Network 


Recorded under fire, rebroadcast over National Hook-up of Radio Systems, June 7, 1944 


E have yet to see a German plane over the am- 
phibious convoy which doesn’t necessarily mean that 
we shan’t see them before the attack is over. Our 
air support has been fine . . . and the loudspeakers call . 
almost constantly Spitfires on the port are overhead, our 
B-17’s passing on the starboard side. As far as I know, no 
report has come in of attack by Nazi sea craft on to the con- 
voys. Now it’s almost blacked out and you see the ships 
lying in all directions just like black shadows on the water 
. some signaling out to sea, sheltered on the inside from 
the German’s eyes . signaling with red lights blinking 
code. . . . There are 4 fires on the shore, looking like pin 
points winking, suppressed by smoke. Our planes are going 
overhead—roar of low airplane motor. 

The baby was plenty low. We just made the statement 
that no German planes have been seen. . This was the 
first one seen so far. It came very low, just cleared our stack 
and as he passed he let go a stream of tracers that did no 
harm and just as that happened there was a burst of fire on 
the coast just off 5 miles. German planes have been in the 
sky now. The darkness is on us and the tracers have been 
flying up. They seem to have been withdrawn for the mo- 
ment, but the plane that just had come over our ship was the 
first Nazi we've seen so far. He took a pass at us and noth- 
ing in particular happened—screeching siren. 

Our own ship is just sounding the warning whistles and 
now flak is coming up in the sky with streamers from the 


warships behind us. The sparks just seem to float up in the 
sky and we’re too far away to hear their explosions. Heavy 
firing now, just behind us and anti-aircraft bursts in the sky 
and bombs bursting on the shore and along in the convoy of 
the German planes that are beginning their first attack on 
the night of June 6. Now the darkness has come on us. 
These planes you hear overhead now are the motors of the 
Nazis coming and going in the cloudy sky. The reverbera- 
tion of bombs, every once in a while you see a burst of fire 
of a bigger caliber on the warships—deep boom—flying up. 
That was a bomb hit. Another one! The tracer lines keep 
archinr, up into the darkness. Very heavy fire now at the 
stern. More ships in that area. Fire bursts and the flak— 
loud crash of ackack—and streamers going out in a diagonal 
slant right over our head right over our head 
from a ship —continuing ackack which slowly dies 
down—right over our head and we can’t see the plane— 
nothing but the flak bursts as they ackack in the dark sky. 
Here come the planes. More anti-aircraft fire. Inward to- 
ward the shore—and the Germans must be attacking low 
with their planes off our stern because the stream of fire, 
the tracer is almost parallel with the water. Our tracer 
lines are coming up almost all around us off the stern and 
off the side toward the French coast. Flares are coming 
down now. You can hear the machine gunning. The whole 
sea side is covered with tracer fire, going up meeting the 
bombs, machine gunning, the planes come over closer 
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low thick smoke, firing down low towards the French coast 
a couple of miles. I don’t know whether it’s on the coast or 
whether the ship’s on fire. Here’s heavy ackack now—very 
loud noise of firing; muffled shouts of crew. Well, that’s 
the first time we've shot our guns. . . . Still coming down— 
drone of a plane. Burst right over our heads . . . the way 
of the outboard side. Flares are going up in almost every 
direction as we pick up the German bomber overhead. . . . 
Heavy fire from a naval warship as well as 20 millimeter 
and 40 millimeter tracers were the sounds you just heard 
. and perhaps the burst or two of the bombs. . 

Quiet for a moment now. There is nothing but black cloud 
tufts from the explosions in the sky and the distant . . . —roar 
of plane motor. They're working toward our aft again. 
Down there near some of the British convoys. 

You'll excuse me, I’ll just take a deep breath for a mo- 
ment and stop speaking. 


Now the air attack seems to have died down except for 
the British convoy off a couple of miles beyond us and for 
that one fire burning near the shore, the French shore, which 
is beginning to die down somewhat. 

Can’t report that there were any hits because there seem 
to have been none on any of the ships around us at all. I 
see nothing in the night, no fires, or anything of that kind— 
loud firing of guns. Here we go again! Another plane has 
come over—roar of plane motors. Right over our port side. 
It’s right over our bow now . . . before they burst. Tracers 
still going up and now the plane is probably gone beyond. 
It looks like we’re going to have a night tonight. Here we 
go boys. Another one coming over. The cruiser right 
alongside of us is pouring up. Streams of tracer, hot fire 
coming out of all the small ships and the barge as well. 
Something burning is falling down through the sky and 
circling down. It may be a hit plane—machine guns fire 
for many seconds. Here we go. They got one—they got 
one—for a moment Hicks turned away from microphone 
to speak to a gunnery officer. Voice of some of crew.— 
We got it. (Loud cheers by crew.) 


Hicks: They got one. 

(Crew voice) —We got that one with the gun right here. 

Hicks: That big one? 

Voice: Yeah. 

Hicks: Great block and fire . . . came down and is now 
just off our port side in the sea, an oozing mass of smoke 
and flame. 

Crew Voices: We got one—you said it! We made it 
look like polka dots. 

Hicks: We've had a few minutes pause. The lights of 
that burning Nazi plane are just twinkling now in the sea 
and going out. When the tracer starts up again, and there’s 
warning of another plane coming in. It’s now 10 past 12 
and the German air attack seems to have died out. 

To recapitulate, the first plane that was over that we 
described at the beginning of the broadcast was a low-flying 
German, probably JU-88 that was leading the flight and 
came on the convoy, in surprise we believe, because he drew 
up and only fired as he passed by and perhaps he was as 
surprise as we were to see each other, and there seems to 
be no damage to the amphibious force that we can discover. 
One bomb fell astern of this warship, 150 yards away. A 
string of rockets were fired at a cruiser beside us on the port 
side. No damage was done and gun number 42 at our port 
just beside the microphone shot down a plane that fell into 
the sea off to the port side. 

It was Ensign William Shriner of Houston, Texas, who’s 
the gunnery control officer and Seaman Thomas Squirer of 
Baltimore, Md., handled the direction finder. It was the 
first kill for this gun. The boys were all pretty excited 
about it. It’s a twin-barrelled 40 millimeter anti-aircraft 
piece. They are already thinking now of painting a big 
star on their turret. They'll be at that the first thing to- 
morrow morning when it’s daylight. 

Meantime now, the French coast has quieted down. There 
seems to be no more shelling into it and all around it is 
darkness and no light or no firing. Now it’s 10 past 12, 
the beginning of June 7, 1944. 

This is George Hicks speaking. 
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